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Miss Sorbette, who was first. "Do tell us what 
all tiffs means ? They mtrely must have told you 
at least the rights of it. What is the secret of it- 
all ? Do you think they have really never been 
married all this time ? Goodness gracious me! to 
think of us all receiving her, and petting her, and 
calling her Madonna, and all that, if this should 
be true ! Do you thinks" 
"I don't think anything but what Major Ochter- 
lony told me," said Mr. Churchill with a little 
emphasis. "I have not the least doubt he told me 
the truth. The witnesses of their marriage are 
dead, and that wretched place at Gretna was burnt 
down, and he is afraid that his wife would have no 
means of proving her marriage in case anything 
happened to him. I don't know what reason there 
can be to suppose that Major Ochterlony, who is a 
Christian and a gentleman, said anything that 
was not true." 
"My dear ]r. Churchill," said Mrs. Kirkman 
with a sigh, "you are so charitable. If one could 
but hope that the poor dear ]Iajor was a true 
Christian, as yon say. But one has no evidence of 
any vital change in his case. And, dear Mary, I 
have made up my mind for one thing, that it shall 
make no difference to me. Other people can do 
as they like, but so far as I am concern.ed, I can 
but think of our Divine Example," said the Colonel's 
wife. It was a real sentiment, and she meant well, 
and was actually thiuldng as well as talking of that 
Divine Example ; but still somehow the words made 
the blood run cold in the poor priest's veins. 
"What in the world do you mean, Mrs. Kirk- 
man?" he said. " Mrs. Ochter]ony is as she 
always was, a person whom we all may be proud 
to know." 
"Yes, yes," said Miss Sorbette, who intorrupted 
them both without any ceremony; "but that is 
not what I am asking. As for his speaking the 
truth as a Caristian and a gentleman, I don't give 
much weight to that. If he has been deceiving us 
for all these years, you may be sure he would not 
stick at a fib to end off with. What is one to do ? 
I don't believe it can have ever been a good mar- 
riage for my part." 
Tlffs was the issue to which she had come by dint 
of thinking it over and discussing it; for, indeed, 
the doctor's sister, like the Colonel's wife, had got 
up that morning with the impression that Major 
Ochterlony's fidgets had finally driven him out of 
his senses, and that Mary was the most ill-used 
woman in the world. 
"And I believe exactly the contrary," said the 
clergyman, with some heat "I believe in an 
honourable man and a pure-minded woman. I had 
rather give up work altogether than reject such an 
obvious truth." 
"Ah, Mr. Churchill," Mrs Kirkman said again, 
"we must not rest in these vain appearances. We 
are all vile creatures, and the heart is deceitful 
above all things. I do fear that you are taking 
too charitable a vlew." 

"Yes," said Mr. Churchill, but perhaps he made 
a different application of the words ; "I believe that 
about the hear ; but then it shows its wickedness 
generally in a sort of appropriate, individual way. I 
dare say they have their thorns in the flesh, like the 
rest ; but it is not falsehood and wantonness that 
are their besetting sins," said the poor man, with a 
plainness of speech which put his hearers to the 
blush. 
"Goodness gracious! remember that you are 
talking to ladies, Mr. Churchill," Miss Sorbette 
said, and put down her veil. It was not a fact he 
was very likely to forget ; and then he put on his 
hat as they left the chapel, and hoped he was now 
free to go upon his way. 
"Stop a minute, please," said Miss Sorbette. 
'"I should like to know what course of action is 
going to be decided on. I am very sorry for Mary, 
but so long as her character remains under this 
doubt " 
"It shall make no difference to me," said Mrs. 
Kirkman. "I don't pretend to regulate anybody's 
actions, Sabina ; but when one thinks of Mary of 
Bethany ! She may have done wrong, but I hope 
this occurrence will be blessed to her soul. I felt 
sure she wanted something to bring her low, and 
make her feel her need," the Colonel's wife added, 
with solemnity; "and it is such a lesson for us 
all In other circumstances, the same thing might 
have happened to you or me." 
"It could never have happened to me," said 
Miss Sorbette, with sudden wrath; which vas a 
fortunate diversion for ][r. Churchill. This was 
how her friends discussed her after Mary had 
gone away from her second wedding ; and perhaps 
they were harder upon her than she had supposed 
in her secret thoughts. 
CHAPTER r. 
BUT the worst of all to Mrs. Ochterlony was that 
little Hugh had been there--Hugh, who was six 
years old, and so intelligent for his age. The child 
was very anxious to know what it meant, aud why 
she knelt by his father's side while all the other 
people were standing. Was it somcthing particular 
they were praying for, which lfrs. Kirkman and 
the rest did not want ? Mary satisfied him as she 
best could, and by and bye he forgot and began to 
play with his little brother as usual, but his mother 
knew that so strange a scene could not fail to leave 
some impression. She sat by herself that long 
day, avoiding her husband for perhaps the first time 
in her life, and imagining a hundred possibilities to 
herself. It seemed to her as if everybody who 
ever heard of her henceforth must hear of this, 
and as if she must go through the world with a 
continual doubt upon her ; and Mary's weakness 
was to prize fair reputation and spotless honour 
above everything in the world. Perhaps Mrs. Kirk- 
man was not so far wrong after all, and there was a 
higher meaning in the unlooked-for blow that thus 
struck her at her tenderest point ; but that was an 
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insular seclusion went forth the influence which gave 
the chief impulse to the Bohemian Reformer. It 
makes good the quaint words of Fuller in his" Church 
History of England," when speaking of the posthu- 
mous dishonour put on Wickliffe's ashes :--" They 
were cast into the Swift, a neighbouring brook, run- 
ning hard by. Thus this brook hath conveyed his 
ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
narrow seas, then into the Main Ocean. And thus 
the ashes of Wick]life are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which now is dispersed all the world over." 
But that his doctrine should have been conveyed 
to Bohemia would have seemed as little likely as 
that any particle of his dust shmfld reach it, in de- 
fault of that "seaport on the coast of Bohemia," 
which Shakspeare has created there in spite of 
geography. Yet so it was ; and by one of those inci- 
dents by which the Providence of God in the course 
of its ordinary working easily brings the strangest 
things to pass, and binds the most distant things 
together. Our Richard the Second's queen was 
Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor Charles 
IV. After her husband's death she returned to 
Bohemia, and some of her retinue took many 
of the writings of Wickliffe with them. Certain 
Bohemians, it is said, had sojourned for some time 
at Oxford, among whom was Jerome of Prague: 
while others add, that two English Lollards found 
their way to Prague, and were entertained for some 
time at the house of John Huss, and that from them 
he got to know the works of Wickliffe. However 
that may be, and whatever the mode, it is certain 
that he became well acquainted with several of those 
works, and that they produced a strong effect on 
his opinions. At his chapel of Bethlehem, he often 
spoke in terms of eulogy of the great English 
former, and prayed that when he died his soul 
might be with that of Wickliffe, wheresoever that 
might be ! 
There is a tradition that the two English Wick- 
liffites asked Huss to allow them to paint the 
hall of his house, and that on his granting the 
request they depicted, on one side, Christ's lowly 
entry into Jerusalem, and on the other, in strong 
conast with it, a sp]endid procession of the Pope 
and his cardinals, in all the pomp and glitter of pon- 
tifical pageantry. It is said these pictures excited 
much curiosity; that many came to see them, and 
went away divided in opinion about their prolgriety. 
But the generality of ecclesiastics understood the 
pictorial writing of these Wickliffite Mexicans too 
well, and it is said that the pictures created so 
much scandal that the Englishmen were compelled 
to quit Prague. 
Whatever the trnth of these traditions, it is cer- 
tain that Wickliffe's writings were extensively cir- 
culated at Prague at this time, as we shall presently 
see from the crusade of the Archbishop of Prague 
against them. Cochleus tells us that many of the 
"manuscripts were beautifully written and splendidly 
embossed and boundbu///s aureis tegumentlsque 
reciosis ornata." This not only shows the justice 

of Krasinski's remark, that they had been in the 
possession of wealthy and therefore influcntial per- 
sons, but it also shows how great value was put 
upon jewels which were enshrined in such costly 
caskets. Several of the Reformer's writings Huss 
himself translated into his native tongue, and took 
measures to circulate them widely in Bohemia and 
Moravia. 
By such proceedings, and especially by his bold 
invectives against the enormous corruptions of the 
Church, Huss had formed a considerable party 
throughout Bohemia intensely desirous of Reform, 
and disposed to accept him as their leader; not a 
little influenced, doubtless, by the fact that he had 
been the champion of their national rights in the 
great university quarrel, a circumstance which, 
though it might operate against him out of Bohemia, 
vastly strenhened his influence within it. 
And now things were ripe for a conflict between 
Huss and the Church. In 1410 the Archbishop of 
Prague obtained a bull from the Pope {Alexander 
V. ), authorising him to extirpate heresy in Bohemia, 
and as a means to that end, to burn the writings 
of Wickliffe wherever they could be found and to 
prohibit preaching except in certain specified build- 
ings, from which "chapels" were excluded ; and 
therefore, {which was doubtless the real object, ) the 
chapel of Bethlehem, where Huss preached. After 
much opposition to the bull, it was at last pro- 
claimed. 
On March 9th, 1410, Huss was cited before the 
Archbishop's Court on the charge of heresy. When 
he, and others similarly charged with possessing por- 
tions of the writings of Wickliffe, asked the Arch- 
bishop what part of the Reformer's writings were 
heretical ? they were told that "a// the writings of 
that arch-heretic were heretical," and the Arch- 
bishop burnt them accordingly wherever he could 
lay hands on them. At the same time he forbade all 
preaching in chapels, and thus gagged Huss. The 
University of Prague protested, but for the present 
protested in vain, against the violent measures of 
the Archbishop. 
The ferment spread throughout Bohemia, and the 
country was divided into two great parties, which in 
many places threatened, and indeed broke, the public 
peace. This led to a series of struggles between 
King Wenceslaus and the refractory Archbishop, 
into which we have not space to enter, but which 
are amongst not the least memorable or instructive 
of the contests between the temporal and the spiri- 
tual powers during the middle ages. We can only 
notice them so far as they severally bear on the fate 
of Huss. The King, indolent and addicted to plea- 
sure, is said to have cared very little about the dis- 
puts, if the disputants wotfld but have left him alone ; 
but if it went on to civil war, he felt that he could 
not be left alone. Huss also was a favourite with 
his queen, and to a certain extent with himself. He 
ordered the Archbishop to indemnify the folks whose 
books he had so summarily burnt. The prelate re- 
fused; and his estates were sequestrated.--Soon after, 
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For He came to weep and smile, 
ttumble and lowly ; 
Came to share all pain and toil 
]Iaking them holy. 

So we come this night to sing 
Glad tidings ! Glad tidings ! 
And to all this house we bring 
Glad tidings ! Glad tidings ! 

And when the brief song was ended, the mother, 
with tears in her eyes, -kissed her baby, and laid it 
in its father's arms, and went and took the apples 
that had baked on the hearth, and gave them to 
the little singers, who laughed as they burned their 
fingers, and blew with their breath to cool them. 
Then, warmed and comforted, they went on, richer 

And now they came to the ale-house, and there 
was such a sound of noisy laughter, and rattling, 
and oaths, that they thought they must pass on, 
but the full light flashed upon them as the door 
swung open, and some half-drunken men came out 
aud drove them in to make sport. Then a great 
noise was made crying "Silence," and at last 

in faith at least. The house they left behind was there was silence, and they sang the verses they 
very empty of pleasant things, and the best of their  had been taught to sing when they came to that 
poor supper was gone, but the man and woman i house :- 
there never felt their hearts so full of love before. 

On this blessed eve we sing 
Glad tidings ! Glad tidings ! 
Unto sinful men we bring 
Glad tidings ! Glad tidings ! 
Christ hath pour'd His blood like wine 
For all the sinning 
tie who came this night divine, 
Oar Salvation winning. 
In our Father's house above 
All the lights are burning ; 
lie is waiting full of love 
For His sons' returning. 
Come away ; and let us bring 
Glad tidings ! Glad tidings! 
%_ile with us the angels sing 
Glad tidings ! Glad tidings ! 
And there was one man whose heart burned, yet 
he was ashamed to rise up and go away, and he 
frowned on the fair boy who led the band, and who 
had the voice of an angel. The boy was thinking 
of his mother, who would have to wait for her hus- 
band's coming, and would tremble when he came,-- 
so he forbore to speak ; and the man took a deeper 
draught to drown the burning at his heart, and the 
boy went away, with the rest, sighing, though the 
half-drunken men gave him many pence. 
Then they went through a great gate, and up 
among sweeping lawns silvered with frost and with 
moonlight. The long line of windows were all dark 
to-night. They were out--the gay lights that used 
to be seen for miles when Christmas parties met at 
lie who took our mortal life, 
This night with crying ; 
Victor in death's mortal strife 
He holds the dying : 

the hall. The children crept round, for they had been 
summoned there, though the house lay in the sha- 
dow of death. She who lay dying was their friend. 
She used to play for them the church organ whose 
voice had been silent for weeks, and they were met 
at the door and taken up the stairs, treading softly. 
And she lay iu her bed propped up with pillows 
and her eyes were very bright, and her hands very 
thin. Then the boy with the silver voice sang 
sweeter than ever before, so that his voice pierced 
with sweetness like a sharp pain the hearts of all 
who listened save one, and she clasped her thin 
hands, and bcgan smiling with the singing, and 
looking all over light, as if there were lamps under 
her closed eyelids. They sang 
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and a perfectly good-fellowship evidently existed 
between them. After dinner we walked to the 
Place du Carrousel. The moon was at its full and 
the night was lovely, and at about ten o'clock we 
returned to the Hotel thoroughly tired ith our 
day's adventures. 
At breakfast the next morning we heard that 
the troops were to be reviewed by General Ca- 
vaignac, in the Champs de Mars. We determined on 
being present, and after breakfast we strolled lei- 
surely towards the scene of the review. Vheu 
opposite the Hotel des Invalides we heard loud 
shouting behind us, and on turning round, we per- 
ceived a general with his staff advancing towards 
us. We stood aside to allow him to pass, and a by- 
stander informed us it wa General Cavaignac, then 
a candidate for the presidency of the republic. As 
he passed he bowed most courteously to us in return 
for our salutation, and we continued our way to the 
review ground. 
The whole manceuvrc Of the review then came 
clearly and vividly before me, even to the dresses of 
the troops, bnt it would be a useless waste of time 
and space to describe them here. In the afternoon 
we returned to the hotel, and made our preparations 
for dinner. 
At table we found exactly the same company we 
had met the day before, with the addition of an 
army surgeon, a friend of mine, who had arrived in 
Paris for a few days' pleasure. He had been many 
years in the army and had seen a great deal of 
service, and was very much respected by all who 
knew him. He was apparently slightly acquainted 
with more than one of the company, lIajor X, 
th senior of the party, spoke to him more than 
once; but although my friend answered courteously, 
I could perceive there was a want of cordiality in 
his manner. The dinner over, Major X-- and 
his young friends left the table, after having taken 
a considerable quantity of wine; and my own party 
wishing to go to the theatre, for which I had 
but little inclination, I remained with my friend, 
Dr. Valsh, to talk over old times As we were 
alone in the coffee-room, our conversation took a 
more confidential tone than it would have done had 
others been present. At last I casually asked him, 
as he appeared to be acquainted with the gentlemen 
who had dined with us, who they were. 
"They are some young fellows in the army," he 
replied, "who, under the ciceroneship of Major 
X, are on a visit to Paris." 
"X seems a very gentlemanly intelligent 
man," I remarked ; "so much so that I wonder he 
would associate so intimately with such a thought- 
less set aa his companions appear to be--that is, 
with the exception of the one who sat beside him 
at tabla" 
"If you knew him better your wonder would 
cease," said Walsh. 
"How so . ' 
"Simply because he lives upon them, and in good 
style too. tie keeps a brougham and two riding- 

horses as well, does not owe a shilling in the world, 
and yet has only his half-pay to rely on." 
"He must be a very clever fellow," I said, laugh- 
ing; "I ish you would give me a leaf out of his 
bool" 
"He is certainly a shrewd fellow, but hardly a 
clever one," said Walsh ; "and if I were to give 
you a leaf out of his book, I am sure you would not 
only not be grateful for it, but would hold the fel- 
low in as much contempt as I do myself." 
"You pique my curiosity, Valah. Tell me some- 
thing about hin" 
"Well, then," said Valsh, "X and some dozen 
like him are a disgrace to our service, War-0ffice 
authorities and all included. Only don't say I said 
so, or you will get me int the black bool The 
fellow entered a good regiment some twenty year 
since, by what patronage, for the honour of the 
service, I will not say. He was a man of but little 
education, but quick at figures; indeed, I have 
heard he was formally assistant elerk to an actuary 
in an insurance office, and in that capacity picked 
up a somewhat extensive knowledge of the doctrine 
of probabilities. As soon as he got his commission, 
he applied this acquirement to short whist and 
car, at which, without much difficulty, he ac- 
quired a very considerable ammmt of skill Armed 
with a positive advantage is his favour, he brought 
his talents to bear in such a manner that he con- 
trived to make a very handsome income out of those 
less experienced than himself." 
"But still," I remarked, "he was ahvays in 
danger of meeting with others as s-kilful as him- 
self." 
"That in no manner altered his position. He 
possessed an immense advantage over the great 
majority of his brother officers, and by continually 
playing, he was in the end certain to win. The 
chances he held in his hand were far superior to the 
probabilities in favour of the tables at Homburg or 
Baden-Baden, and in his case they were exercised 
in a far less honourable manner. While at the publio 
gaming-table the probabilities in favour of the bank 
were openly published, and the profits heavily 
taxed, he denied holding any advantages, although 
he  chances in his favour quadruple those 
of the public tables." 
"But," I replied, "surely a system of the kind 
would soon be detected, and the perpetrator shunned 
by his brother officers." 
"There you are in error," said Walsh. "In the 
first place, it is very difficult to persuade the ma- 
jority of young cavalry officers that there are any 
persons in the world sharper than themselves ; and, 
in the second, by far the greater proportion of the 
young men who join a good regiment are remark- 
ably honourable, utterly above a dirty action them- 
selves, and unwilling to believe in the possibility of 
a brother olicer committing on The mischief 
half-a-dozen such scoundrels a X-- are capable 
of accomplishing is very great. 'ot only do they 
in reality win most unfairly, but they imbue into 
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grotesque carvings in ivory for which the JapaneSe 
are so famous. 
The loud chattering of the Australian Kingfisher, 
which is so invariably heard towards the dusk of 
the evening that it is -known at home by the name 
of the settler's clock, warns us that we must take 
our leave of these deeply interesting gardens. 
As we go out through the upper park gate, the 
Sparrows hopping about remind ns that whilst we 
are trying to bring in strange animals and birds from 
abroad to adorn our landscapes, please the eye, and 

add to our cuisine, these humble little grey birds 
are now introduced with tremendous applause by 
the inhabitants of Victoria, and the fact that many 
of them have been seen near the railway station in 
that city is chronicled in the papers with as much 
gusto as would have been the discovery of a ch 
placer there. Who would think that the unsenti- 
mental Englishman abroad would fall into such 
raptures about a bird for the destruction of which 
the farmers in the old country are still offering a 
reward of a farthing a head ? 

HEALTH OF BPDY AND MIND. 

" EVERY good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights." 
All gifts so characterised, and so derived, must be 
worth having, worth keeping, and worth enjoying. 
This is as true of the temporal as of the spiritual 
favours which we receive from the hand of God. 
Whatever He has bestowed upon man to supply his 
necessities, to promote his comfort, or to yield him 
pleasure, not only may be, but ought to be, used 
for the purpose for which it is given. "Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused 
if it be received with thanksgiving." "He giveth 
richly all things to enjoy." In fact, earthly good is 
invested with a spiritual character, and becomes a 
spiritual blessing, when it is recognised as the gift 
of God ; and this can only be when a Divine inten- 
tion of benevolence towards the possessor is felt to 
be fulfilled in his distinct perception of the special 
benefit conferred. On the other hand, the value of 
earthly good is increased, and the satisfaction and 
delight which it is in its nature to afford greatly 
enhanced, by the consideration that it comes from 
God, that our possession of it is due to his will, and 
our enjoyment of it in accordance with his will. 
These are the sentiments of the author of the book 
of Ecclesiastes, expressed in language which has 
been sometimes misrepresented as if teaching the 
religion of mere secularism : "It is good and comely 
for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good 
of all his labour that he taketh under the sun all 
the days of his life, which God giveth him : for it is 
his portiom Every man also to whom God hath 
given riches and wealth, and hath given him power 
to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice 
in his labour ; this is the gift of God" (v. 18, 19). 
Life and health may be placed at the head of all 
God's earthly gifts to man. The first is universal ; 
the second is more common than almost any other. 
Without the first no other is possible, without the 
second neither the first nor hardly any other can be 
enjoyed in perfection. They are blessings for our 
own use and advantage, and talents by which we 
are enabled to serve God, and benefit society ; 
blessings, also, in the possession of which we may 
become more and more bles-.d, talents which may 
be improved to the continual increaze of otr useful- 

ness in the service of God, and in our vocation and 
ministry among men. And as we instinctively seek 
means for the protection of life when endangered, 
and the restoration of health when lest or impaired, 
so, in the exercise of the reason and foresight with 
which we are endowed, if we can discover means for 
the prolongatiou of life, and the preservation of 
health, it is manifestly right, and our duty, to em- 
ploy them. Whether long life be really desirable 
is a question which has often been debated, and 
often decided in the negative Scripture may be 
appealed to on both sides; yet, undeniably, Scrip- 
ture represents "length of days" as a blessing. 
There can be no difference of opinion, however, on 
the subjcct of health. Notwithstanding the admitted 
and very remarkable fact that many seem to find 
satisfaction in being accounted invalids, and take 
pains to convince thenmelves, as well as others, 
that they are subject to serious or frequent infir- 
mities, it is certain that all without exception 
really desire health, and cordially agree in the sen- 
timent that it is one of the greatest blessings of 
Providence. 
At the same time it must be acknowledged that 
health is not estimated at its full value by the ma- 
jority of those who possess it. The reason is, doubt- 
less, that it is their normal and habitual condition, 
and one which they share with most of those with 
whom they are daffy conversant. Such is the weak- 
ness, or perverseness, of human nature. Ordinary 
and universal blessings are slighted in comparison 
with some pectdiar advantages, or possessions, 
which are objects of our desires, or subjects of our 
pride ; while yet the former are in reality, and also 
in our own judgment when we consider the matter, 
infinitely more valuable than the latter. That 
which is essential to the content and comfort ef 
every day of our lives, to our capability and freedom 
of action, wonld, beyond all question, be preferred 
by every one of us, if we were allowed our choice, 
to whatever may minister to our gratification inci- 
dentally, or occasionally, even in the highest de- 
gree. Health is undeniably a more precious gift 
than riches, or honours, or power ; for who would 
exchange it for either of these the chief objects of 
httman ambition? A ma would rather retain 
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of his, for advice, who was evidently labouring 
under a species of atrophy, the symptons being 
those which often indicate scarcity or poverty of 
food. On inqtdring into his habits of life, it was 
found that he had daily business in London, which 
detained him in the city from morning to night, 
and that he invariably dined at a chop-house, on 
mutton-chopa On Sundays, his dinner, being left 
to the discretion of his landlady, was generally the 
same dish. The consequence was that he lost all 
appetite, his food ceased to nourish him, and in fact, 
said our informant, he was "starving upon mutton." 
A judicious and gradual alteration in his dinner fare 
restored him to health. 
The question of the proper and most salutary 
beverage of man has been warmly discussed during 
the last quarter of a century ; and many have, 
much to their own benefit and that of society at 
large, pronounced in favour of water. In the earlier 
stages of human life, water is unquestionably the 
best drink at meals, for the purpose of quenching 
thirst. But universal instinct has availed itself of 
the provision of nature for the production of stimu- 
lating liquors from the fruits of the earth by the 
process of fermentation. And it is not easy to 
refute the argument arising from this instinct, and 
provision, in favour of the general and moderate 
use of such liquors. It may be said that they are 
intended to be medicinal and not alimentary ; but 
if they are medicinal, they are so, at least those of 
them the supply of which is most copious, by their 
preservative and preventive, rather than by their 
sanitary character. They act immediately upon 
the nervous and digestive systems, and upon the 
circulation ; and, when not taken in excess of 
quantity or strength, act, in the majority of cases, 
beneticially. 
When the corporeal structure of man is fully 
developed, and exercises its functions for the daily 
purposes of life, there appears to be, in all but the 
most excitable temperaments, a chronic tendency to 
inertia, or imperfect action, in various organs, of 
which the alcoholic stimulants are the most ready 
and sure correctives And there are constantly 
recurring occasions of partial exhaustion, or lassi- 
tude, through excitement or labour, when the 
internal powers, nervous and digestive, require for 
their restoratiofi a stimulus more active and diffu- 
sive than is supplied by any preparation of animal 
or vegetable food ; when, in fact, such a stimulus is 
necessary in order that the system may derive real 
and full advantage from the fooch Used with due 
regard to quantity, time, and circumstances, fer- 
mented liquors are salutary to most, necessary to a 
great many, and, at some seasons and periods of 
life, perhaps to all. But let" it be carefully ob- 
served, that excess in these liquors is detrimcntal 
to both the nervous and digestive powers ; and 
that, indeed, diluents of any kind, taken in large 
draughts at meals, are unfavourable to the decoc- 
tion of food in the stomach, and tend to weaken 
that organ. 

The caution just given applies to those very 
poptdar infusions--tea and coffee--which form so 
large a proportion of the beverage of the English 
people. It is now generally admitted that, if not 
in themselves nutritive, they are conducive to 
nutrition, and that their elements, called theine 
and cafeine, have properties which justify the 
abundant use which is made of them, and the high 
estimation in which they are helcL There is no 
better preparation for a day of hard work, bodily 
or mental, than a cup or two of moderately strong 
tea ; and no more agreeable and wholesome restora- 
tive after fatigue. But the good effects of tea, and 
of coffee as well, are in countless instauces ne- 
tralised, and bad effects produced, by the im- 
moderate quantity which is imbibed at breakfast 
and tea time ; the consequence of this over-indul- 
gence being often chronic dyspepsi& 
Still worse restdts follow from the pernicious 
habit of drinking these liquids very hot. "Did 
you ever," said an eminent medical practitioner to 
one whom he was warning against the acknowledged 
practice,"Did you ever take notice of the palm of 
a washer-woman's hand---pale, sodden, flabby, 
wrinkled ; such will be the state of the inner lining 
of your stomach if you are constantly pouring hot 
tea into it. And you may easily understand how 
incapable it must then become of performing its 
functions." 
It is most important to health that the daily 
meals should be taken at suitable times, and with 
regdarity. Breakfast should not be delayed long 
after rising, lany hours have elapsed since the 
last meal, and sleep has promoted digestion, so that 
very soon a sensation of emptiness and craving for 
food is usually experienced; and these demands of 
nature ought to be satisfied. Work of any kind 
continued for some time in such circumstances is 
found to be exhausting. Persons who rise early, 
and cannot conveniently obtain their full morning 
meal for two or three hours, would do well to 
secure the provision of some slight refreshment of a 
light and simple kind, to be taken before-they 
address themsclves to the first duties of the day. 
They will ensure abettcr appetite for the more 
substantial breakfast, and derive greater bendit 
from it, than if they come to it with feelings of 
faintness and languor, which are the effects of too 
long a fast. For the same rcason, there shotdd not 
be long intervals between the meals, nor shotdd the 
principal meal be taken late in the day. The 
digestive organs partake of the weariness and 
reduction of power which the rest of the body 
experiences after the lapse of many hours of wake- 
fulness and activity, and if tlen required to 
exercise their functions upon abundance of solid 
food, cannot perform their work satisfactorily. On 
the other hand, about midway between rising and 
going to bed, a moderate amount of labour and 
exercise has created an appetite without producing 
lassitude, and at this point the powers require 
sustentation and re-inforcement for the remaining 
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And then, its history o'er, 
The great wide sea 8hall flee and ps away, 
And many a golden shore, 
Long hidden, greet the bright, eternal day. 
"1o sea ! ".... And will the earth 
Lose his loved bride, with all her countlesa smiles . 
Shall that diviner birth 
Detroy the beauty of her myriad isles ? 
Shall that rich voice of praise, 
Wide Ocean's anthem echoing to her Lord-- 
That hymn of ancient days, 
A thousand parts all met in sweet ccord-- 
Shall that be heard no more ? 
Shall all the beauty, all the glory flee ? 
Shall the new earth's rich store 
Lack the bright marvels of th' encircling sea ? 
N-o ! Far as man may dream 
The wondrous glory yet to be reveal'd, 
Still on the eye shall gleam 
The emerald waters as a crystal field; 
Still on the golden isles 
The brightness of the Lord of light shall shine, 
And still the countless smiles 
Illu.me the face of that clear hyaline. 
Only the drear expanse 
Of waters barren, stormy, fathomless, 
Shall meet no more or glance-- 
Shall leave the new-born earth our souls to bless. 
No more the treacherous wave 
Shall whelm poor wanderers in the homeless deep 
The dark and lonely grave 
Where thousand shipwreck'd souls have slept their sleep. 
No more the billows wild 
Shall hurl white breakers on the rock-bound coa:  
By mightiest spell beguiled, 
Slumbers each form of all the monster host. 
Leviathan is tamed 
Vho scorn'd the waters in their pride of strength ; 
And now no more is named 
Where once he measured all his monstrous length. 
But still the ear shall greet 
The music of the ever-rippling wave, 
And where the waters meet, 
The crystal tide the palm-girt shore shall lave. 
Crown'd high with amaranth grove, 
The hills shall rise by man and angels trod ; 
The ocean of His love 
Shall still make glad the city of our God. 
When Eden's bowers were green 
We knew not how the four great 'ivers wound 
Those glorious fields between, 
Or circling took their wide majestic round 
To lands renown'd of old 
Cash, Asshur, Havilah, whence cme the splce 
The onyx, and the gold 
Yet water'd still the groves of Paradise. 
We know not how the light 
Shall flov when neither sun nor moon slmll shine, 
And yet no shade of night 
Shall mar the glory of the blaze divine. 
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and friendly offers. He asked her to come to 
Earlston with her boys to see if they could not get 
on together. "Perhaps it might not do, but it 
would be worth a trial," Mr. Ochterlony sensibly 
said; and there was even a chance that Aunt 
Agatha, who wa to have met Hugh at Southamp- 
ton, would come to meet her widowed niece, who 
might be supposed to stand still more in need of her 
good offices. Though indeed this wa rather an addi- 
tion to Mary's cares ; for she thought the moment of 
landing would be bitter enough of itself, without 
the pain of meeting with some one who belonged to 
her, and yet did not belong to her, and who had 
doubtless grown as much out of the Aunt Agatha of 
old as she had grown out of the little Mary. Python 
Mrs. Ochterlony left the North-country, Aunt 
Agatha had been a middle-aged maiden lady, still 
pretty, though a little faded, with light hair growing 
gray, which makes a woman's countenance, already 
on the decline, more faded still, and does not bring 
out the tints as dark hair in the same powdery 
condition sometimes does. And at that time she 
was still occupied by a thought of possibilities 
which people who knew Agatha Seton from the 
time she was sixteen had decided at that early 
period to be impossible. No doubt twelve years had 
changed this--and it must have made a still greater 
change upon the little sister whom Mary had known 
only at six years old, and who was now eighteen, 
the age she had herself been when she married ; a 
grown-up young vloman, and of a character more 
decided than Mary's had ever been- 
A little stir of reviving life awoke in her, when 
the weary journey was over, and the steamboat at 
length had reached Southampton, to go up to the 
deck and look from beneath the heavy penthouse 

of her widow's veil at the strangers who were 
coming--to see, as she said to herself, with a throb 
at her heart, if there was anybody she knew. 
Aunt Agatha was not rich, and it was a lng 
journey, and perhaps she had not come Mary 
stood on the crowded deck, a little apart, with 
IIugh and Islay on each side of her, and the baby 
in his nurse's arms--- group such as is often seen 
on these decks--all clad with loss and mourning 
coming "home" to a country in which perhaps 
they have no longer any home. Nobody came to 
claim Mrs. Ochterlony as she stood among her 
little children. She thought she wuld have been 
glad of it, but when it came to the moment--when 
she saw the cold unknown shore and the strange 
country, -nd not a Christian soul to say welcome, 
poor Mary's heart sank. She sat down, for her 
strength was failing her, and drew Hugh and Islay 
close to her, to keep her from breaking down alto- 
gether. And it was just t that moment that the 
brightest '.',of young faces peered down under her 
veil and looked doubtfully, anxiously at her, and 
called out impatiently, "Aunt Agatha!" to some 
one at the other side, without speaking to Mary. 
Mrs. Ochterlony did not hear this new-corner's 
equally impatient demand: "Is it Mary? Are 
those the children ?" for she had dropped her sick 
head upon a soft old breast, and had an old fresh 
sweet faded face bent down upon her, lovely with 
love and age and a pure heart. "Cry, my dear 
love, cry, it will do you good," was all that Aunt 
Agatha said And she cried, too, with good 
will, and yet did not know whether it was for 
sorrow or joy. This was how Mary, coming back 
to a fashion of existence which she knew not, was 
taken home. 

(To be continued.) 

THE ENDS OF LIFE. 

UP to the time at which I write (it is necessary 
to be cautious in these rapid days} r believe no 
one has ever succeeded in producing . blue dahlia. 
Supposing some one were to become fanatical-- 
fanaticus, or possessedupon the subject, and dve 
up his time and energies to the production of a blue 
dahlia, heroically casting away common pleasures 
and common gains, what should we think of him ? 
There was a witness before a Conunittee of the 
House of Commons who, being asked if he knew 
anything of drainage matters, replied, with indigna- 
tion, "I should think I ought to know, for I've 
given my mind to sewers night and dy for fifty 
years." Even supposing the malodorous devotion 
of this person had brought him profit, the world 
would praise him ; having made up its mind that 
the study of the sewage question is within the 
circle of philanthropic labour. 
Yet it is not always easy to determine when 
the energetic pursuit of any of the Ends of Life, 

common or uncommon, is prMseworthy. There 
must always remain over, when moral criticism 
has done its best, a large number of cases in 
which we can only trust our instincts (as we call 
them} to decide for us ; and a large, perhaps a 
larger number, in which no decision at all can be 
come to. It is particularly disagreeable to the ill- 
trained ndud to be told that it cannot "settle" 
anything; but, after all, it is scarcely possible to 
increase knowledge without increasing sorrow ; 
though, to be sure, increase of /sknowledge con- 
stantly increases self-satisfaction and uncharitable 
positiveness. 
The whole question of the Ends of Life is, in 
truth, one of extreme difficulty. All the received 
commonplaces about ambition, wealth, fame, and 
the rest, break down under the pressure of con- 
scientious analysis. You must read between the 
lines to nake sense of them at all ; and, even when 
they have beeome intelligible, you are stopped in 
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Master ; and the hospital, yet roofed with cypress- 
wood, showing few symptoms of decay, and still 
sheltering the rooms where the sick once lay 
groaning, thinking, some of them, of "Merrie 
England," or, maybe, of the "dowie dens of 
Yarrow," as they were being cured of wonnds 
received in some dread encounter, or as they 
became wan and pale from fever. Herd are the 
remains of the churches of St. John and St. 
Catherine where they worshipped, and halls where 
they sat in council; and here are the effigies 
beneath which they lie interred. No doubt these 
old palaces are defaced to some extent with the 
patchwork of their present poor inhabitants, as are 
the old houses in Edinburgh or elsewhere in which 
our uoblesse once lived and held their courts, and 
played their parts whether of politics or of love-- 
for the Kirk or the State. ]ut one can see at a 
glance the structure of the fine old gentlemanly 
buildings, with the arched entrances, the inner 
courts, the fine carved windows, the coats of arms 
of France or of England, of Spain or Italy, with 
the dates and names as sharply cut as if done 
yesterday. The French Lodge has the arms of 
D'Amboise over the door, of date 1492, and the 
names of Mountjoie and St. Denis, of date 1495. 
Other inscriptions occur on other houses, as "Pour 
le maisou, 1511"--"Pour roratoire, 1511." The 
Grand Master Capretto has left his escutcheon on 
another, with date 1519. The entrance gate 
(D'Amboise) to the castello, with its three-arched 
bridge, ditch, and drawbridge, is singlarly massive 
and picturesque. Over it is inscribed the escutcheon 
of the Grand Master, held up by an angel sculptured 
iu relief, and inscribed "Amboise, M.D.XII." In 
one of the old towers, assigned to the English for 
defence during the famous siege of Rhodes by the 
Turks, is an inscription in Latin, of date 1502, to 
an English knight, "Fr. Thomas Newport." 
In walking along this street we met no one. 
The place was silent as the grave. The very stones 
which pave it seem to be the same as those which 
had rung to many a steeled limb. I have never 
seen any old street so unchanged. All is very real, 
though very dreamlike. But there was something 
to us very peculiar about the whole town. It is 
uot so much like an old citadel as an old university. 
It is full of quiet nooks, quaint old bits of 
picturesque architecture, fountains, arches, towers, 
gateways, buildings--one knew not for what pur- 
pose originally designed ; with wonderful light and 
shade, beneath the brilliant suu and blue sky, from 
balconies, and palm trees, and green foliage of 
different kinds, flinging their shadows and their 
colours over markets for fruit and flowers, and all 
sorts of out-of-the-way looking people and pictur- 
eSClUe dresses, wanting the usual accompaniments, 
however, of the dogs, the noise, and the jabber of 
an Eastern town. A knightly sense of quiet and a 
romantic touch of taste and culture rest on the 
whole place; so that it was with peculiar regret 
that we returned to the steamer in the evening. As 

to the old story of the Rhodes Colossus, I know 
no more about it than others, nor have I received 
any new light upon it from visiting the locality. 
The harbonr is very small, almost entirely artificial ; 
and the blazing giant must have been omewlere 
very near its entrance, probably where the great 
tower of St. Nicholas now stands. 
As we sailed out of the harbour, and rounded its 
northern shore, we saw a new sight for the east, 
a dozen of wind-mills silently but rapidly doing 
their work. The island also began to reveal its rich 
luxuriance, and varied scenery of bold upland, green 
fields, with all the characteristic vegetation and 
foliage of a genial clime. We saw also more dearly 
the grand outlines of the coast of Asia Minor, 
which forms a constant picture of beauty to the 
people of Rhodes. And then we sailed on through 
the Archipelago, which has left on my mind an 
indistinct panorama, in which I can hardly trace the 
succession in due order of any cape, promontory, 
island, gulf, or strait. But there floats before my 
inner eye, and ever will float, a dream of grandeur 
and beauty; of a landscape made up inland of 
endless hills of every size and form, changing in 
their contour and relative position every moment, 
combining the broken knolls of the Trosachs, the 
precipices of Skye, with the far off peaks and 
snowy summits of the AIps ; straits of all widths, 
from " narrows" to broad seas; islands of every 
size and shape, scattered in every direction, casting 
their shadows over us, or lost in blue haze.; white 
villages and towns ; "ruins famed in story" ; long 
gulfs running into the bowels of the land; countries 
with old classic and Scripture associations dis- 
covered by the map, but with a strange mystery 
about them, to us at least who know little of their 
present condition except as the homes of a half- 
barbarous, hal nomade and robber population, 
having their dwellings, or dens, like wild beasts, 
among ruins and remains of ancient grandeur sel- 
dom visited, even by artistic Europe. But there 
was over a]_l the same glorious sky which had shone 
on the successive races who had lived and died in 
these lands ; and there was the same glorious sea, 
so fresh and blue, that had curled round the bows 
of every vessel since the days of the first ship, 
whether under an Egyptian or Phcenicean captain ; 
and there were the same heavenly colours of gold 
and amethyst and lapis lazuli, and whatever a 
burnished rainbow of intensest colour could con- 
tribute to the splendour of sunset, such as must 
have greeted the eyes of the Apostle Paul when 
he passed to and fro from Europe or Asia to Tyre 
or Cmsarea 
The glory of the scenery of the whole Greek Archi- 
pelago, northwards to the coast of Greece, and east- 
ward to the Dardanelles, has uot been exaggerated by 
travellers. And yet when gazing on the finest por- 
tions of it, I was able "with a good conscience, ' 
though my good taste may possibly be questioned, 
to maintain the equal merits of my own Western 
Hebrides. Let any one day's sail in the Levant 
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then a very respectable man, and I am sorry to say 
he was very often in troubla" 
"Was he unfortunate !" I inquired. 
"Well, I don't know exactly about that, but he 
said he was always being persecuted by the polic 
I don't know what for, for I didn't see much of him. 
However, I went to school, and I mnagsd to pick 
up some little learning." 
"But if your father wa such an indifferent parent, 
how wa it he sent you to school ?" 
" He did not. A lady from the West End sent 
me there, and a good many other poor boys as well. 
Our rich peopIe are very kind both to women and 
children. When I left school I tried to pick up a 
living in the streets, but not with much success. 
wa half starved, for I could earn but little, and 
father did nothing for ma This I will say, how- 
ever, that if he did wrong himself, he always told 
me to behave honestly ; indeed, I should always 
have thought him an honest man if I had not known 
of his being several times in prison. Things went 
oa in this way till I was about fifteen years old, 
when father married again." 
"Did he marry a respectable person ?" I in- 
q uired` 
"Yes, he did ; and she was as excellent a woman 
as ever breathed. One that would never allow an 
unclean thing to come into her house, and always 
had a good wash every Friday, if water was ever so 
scarce, and it very often was where she lived. She 
kept the shop at the corner of Frying-pan Alley 
and Hand and Shears Court, Rosemary Lane. 
Perhaps you may remember the house ?" 
"1o, I do not Did she deal in old clothes ?" 
"1'o ; she was in the fried fish and stuffed mon- 
key line." 
"Stuffed monkeys ! " I said, with astonishment 
"Yes ; and very nice they are toe--our children 
are very fond of them." 
"You don't mean to say they eat such disgusting 
things as stuffed monkeys ? And where can they 
lssibly get them from ?" 
"lTo, certainly ; I don't mean real monkeys," he 
said, in a tone of great indignation ; "how could 
you think I did ? Our people are quite as particular 
in what they eat as you Christians are, I can tell 
yotL Stuffed monkeys are cakes filled with ground 
almonds and plums. We call them stuffed monkeys 
to induce the children to eat tben Bolas, bulls- 
eyes, wafllers, and stuffed monkeys are all called so 
because we must give names that will please, other- 
wise people ould not buy. 
"lTo sooner had my father married Mrs. Solomons 
than a complete change came over him He now 
went to synagogue every Sabbath, although I be- 
lieve he had never set his foot in it for ten years 
before; and he made regular offerings and gave gifts 
to the poor. But there was another change in him 
as well: good luck now seemed to follow him inevery- 
thing he did. He dealt in job Iota, while mother 
minded the business at home ; and as I was not very 
strong I used to stop with her and help her, and 

very kind she was to me, and I was very fond of 
her. Shc was a fine large woman, vcry caref/l, and 
a capital hand at hcr business. All the week days 
she never stirred from the house, for father bought 
her fish for her, but on Sabbaths she always went 
out and took me with her. At home, like a good 
many of our women, she was not particular about 
her dress ; but on Sabbaths it was very different. 
Sheused then todress like a queen, and as she walked 
down Houndsditch of a fine afternoon, everybody 
would turn round and look at her, Christians and 
all ; and not a little proud was I of being seen 
with her. 
"Father contrived to get on and evidently made 
money ; but he was very quiet about it, and if he 
spoke to mother on the subject it was never iu my 
presence. But the thing which used to surprise me 
was that, although he could easily have afforded to 
move to a better neighbonrhood, he would never 
quit the place we lived in, though it was certainly 
very inconvenient in many ways. In the first place, 
we had only two rooms, both on the ground floor. 
The front one served for the shop, and the back one 
for father and mother's bed-room, and to fry the 
fish in." 
"Where did you sleep ?" I inquired. 
"In the front roonL" 
"What ! with the fried fish ?" 
"Yes, and the unfried too ; and sometnes it was 
not pleasant. However, father would not move, 
and there we stayed. 
"After father had been married about six years, 
my mother-in-law died suddenly. I was very sorry 
to lose her, for she was really a good woman and 
had been a real mother to me ; but my sorrow was 
nothing to father's ; he was pretty nigh broken- 
hearted about her. In fact he never held up his 
head theronghly afterwards. He used to continue 
his business, but you could easily see he had no 
heart for it. Somethnes he would stop at home for 
days together, quite low-spirited. By degrees, how- 
ever, he recovered a little, and he used to send me 
out to sell different lots he had bought, while he 
remained in the house and occupied himself in fry- 
ing the fish, a thing he had never once done when 
poor mother was alive. By degrees he seemed to 
take quite an interest in this, and I believe he found 
a solace in it, as it reminded him of his wife. At 
last he got so fond of the occupation that he pro- 
posed moving, and starting in a better neighbourhood 
where he could extend the business He often 
described to me the double plate-gla front he in- 
tended having for his new shop, with gla chan- 
deliers inside, and fried fish on one side as you 
entered, and confectionery and cakes on the other." 
" ' I know the ort of hop you mean,' I said, ' I 
saw a very handsome one the other day with sweets 
on one side, and fried plaice and eel-pies on the 
other.' 
"' No such thing,' he enid, sharply ; ' or if you 
did, it was not kept by a Jew.' 
"' How do you know that ' 
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files, spiders, and beetles, living and dead. To 
these have succeeded thick carpets, and heavy 
window curtains, a substitution greatly to our ad- 
vantage, but inheriting in some degree the evils of 
the former system of room furniture. Our apart- 
ments would be cloansr and sweeter if the floors 
had no covering, or one that could be easily and 
frequently removed, and if the windows were free 
from every massive and dust-collecting obstruction 
to the admission of air, and of light, which is of 
scarcely inferior sanatory importance to air. The 
sunbeams, however, take their revenge upon the 
moreen or damask that intercepts them, damning 
its complexion and constitution as much as they 
would improve those of the inmates of the dwelling, 
ff allowed to "visit their faces" freely. The peri- 
odical and frequent cleansing of all halls, passages, 
staircases, landings, and lobbies, with a lavish 
expenditure of soap and water, and with fierce 
scrubbing, cannot be too earnestly insisted on as a 
means of preserving the health of the whole house- 
hold. And, wherever a limewah can be used, as a 
coating for walls, it should be renewed at leat once 
a year, being a powerful purificr and disinfectant as 
long as it remains fresh, and a faithful indicator of 
the presence of dirt by the facility with which it 
can be sullied or stalnc& No house can be tho- 
roughly clean and healthy which does not undergo 
an annual, or rather half-ycarly visitation of all 
its cellars, its scullery, wash-house, garrets, lofts, 
cupboards, closets, and all dark places and corners, 
for the purpose of discovering and removing even 
the smallest accumulation of dirt, or any kind of 
"matter in its wrong place." This process, known 
as that of "turning the house out of windows," 
and which ought to approach as nearly as possible 
to the literal meaning of the expreion, will be 
most advantageously effected at the time set apar 
for the operation of the whitewasher. 
It is indispensable to the safety and health of a 
family that the house should possess sufficient drains 
for carrying off all impurities, and securing it against 
damp ; and that the drains should be kept con- 
stantly in an efficient state. The testimony of the 
nose is always to be accepted, and no bad smell to 
be endured for a single day without a determined 
attempt to discover and remove its cause. And 
much depends upon the good management of those 
parts of the house from which there must of neces- 
sity be effluvia, such as kitchen, larder, pantry, 
scullery. Every dwelling, above the dimensions of 
the very lowest class, might be so constructed that 
all smells arising from ctdinary processes and their 
accompaniments may be dissipated by ventilating 
arrangements, without being wafted into all the 
paasages and apartments. 
It is well understood how greatly our physical 
comfort (and comfort means health) depends upon 
our clottdn 9. The want of suitable and sufficient 
clothing occasions a great amount of suffering, and 
consequently is the cause or aggravation of many 
malaAies, among the poor classes of our popultiom 

And not a few of those who can afford to dress as 
they please subject themselves to various discom- 
forts, and mischiefs, under the influence of igno- 
rance, carelessness, or fashion. In our variable 
climate, it is obvious that one great object in cloth- 
ing ourselves should be to maintain an equable 
temperature of the body, disturbed as little as 
possible by the frequent and sudden changes of the 
weather, and the alternations of extrcmes of heat 
and cold. The most common mistake, abundantly 
productive of colds, and painful local affections of 
many kinds, is to dress too lightly in summer and 
too warmly in winter. A person thinly clad, wear- 
ing perhaps nothing but linen or cotton, on one of 
the chilly days which so often occur between May 
and September, or labouring under a mass of 
broadcloth on a close and mild day in December 
or January, can hardly fail to experience some ill 
effects from the check to the perspiration in one 
ease, and its undue promotion, and prevention of its 
escape, in the other. Of course the right practice 
is to vary the amount of clothing according to the 
temperature of the air for the day. But it is a safe 
general rule to choose for the under habiliments, at 
any rate of male attire, a material at the same time 
warm and light, whatever may be the season, and 
to wear flannel next the skin all the year round. 
The flannel garment is of as much tree for comfort 
and safety in hot weather as in cold, absorbing the 
perspiration and preventing the warmth of the body 
after exercise from escaping too rapidly ; but it 
may, with advantage, be of less substantial texture 
in summcr than in winter. For the same reason 
stockings of worsted, or some woollen material, 
ought to be always worn, especially by those who 
take, as all should, much walking exercise. Every 
part of the dress of men and women should be so 
loose and ample, that no sensation of restraint or 
pressure should anywhere be perceptible. 
The serious and often fatal mischief arising from 
tight lacing is so notorious that there is reason to 
hope that the practice is much less common than 
formerly ; but still the female population, of all 
classes, need to be warned against it And it is 
most important to the preservation of the muscles 
and vessels of the throat in strength and activity, 
and in freedom from the affections to which they 
are peculiarly liable, that the covering of the neck 
should be perfectly loose, and as light as poibl 
It is to be borne in mind, also, that loose clothing 
is both cooler in mtmmer and warmer in winter than 
integuments closely compressing the body anI 
limbs, which obstruct the circulation of the blood, 
and prevent the free passage of air to and from the 
surfac At night, the person ought to be very 
lightly clad, to give effect to the relaxation natural 
to the state of sleep. The practice of wearing night- 
caps, especially woollen ones, is most pernicious ; 
for the head at all times, and most of all during 
sleep, should be kept perfectly cool On the con- 
trary, the feet should be kept warm- It is impos- 
sible to rest in comfort, or to obtain full benefit from 
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horse, for instance, lost a shoe while at the gal- 
lop, stumbled and threw it rider, dislocating his 
shoulder and breaking his arn What a sensa- 
tion the news created ! It could scarcely have 
been greater even had Sandy's brains been 
dashed out. Not only Sandy himself but Sandy's 
kindred to the remotest degree were deeply com- 
miserated. The commanding officer sent his com- 
pliments every morning, with inquiries after him- 
The troop doctor was besieged by anxious acquain- 
tance Sandy's comrades never ceased calling upon 
him, and would sit for hours drinking beer at his open 
window. Delicious messes and refreshing drinks a 
thonsand times better than beer, were sent to Sandy. 
Then the nosegays, the books he got ! Sandy received 
a perfect ovation. It was even proposed that the 
ball should be put off because Sandy was lying in 
pain ; and it was certain that no fewer than three 
reputed sweethearts of Sandy stayed at home on the 
ball night. Yet the stupid fellow was so slightly 
hurt that within the fortnight he was walking 
the streets of Priorton, more briskly than ever ! 
Priorton was kindly in its gaiety, ani each had 
an interest in the other. I should have liked to 
have known the old town when it was thus given 
up for ten days, half to military exercises, half to 
fraternity and feasting. I should have been sorry 
when the feasting was intemperate, but I would 
no more have condemned the general feasting 
beeause of that circumstance, than I would condemn 
the gift of speech beeause some of us are so left 
to ourselves as to tell lies or say bad words. 
IL 
IT was a well known and accredited fact that in 
consequence of these festivities of the yeomen more 
marriages were made up in this brief interval than 
during any other peried of the year. Match-making 
individuals seriously counted on the Yeomanry 
weeks ; and probably far-seeing young lIies had 
fitting matches in their eye, as well as the fire- 
works and the introductory gaiety, when they 
came in troops to Priorton to entertain the lucky 
yeomen. 
"l[y dears" said Mrs. Spottiswoode, the wife of 
the chief magistrate, who was likewise banker of 
Priorton, to her spouse, "your cousin ]ourhopo 
has asked his billet with us: I must lve my sister 
Corrie in to meet him?' 
Mrs. Spottiswoode was a showy, smart, good- 
humoured woman, but not over scrupulous. She 
was very redy at adpting hersel/to circumstances 
even when the circumstances were against her. For 
that reason she was considered very clever as well 
as very affable among the matrons of Priorton. Mr. 
Spottiswoede was "slow and sure ;" and it was be- 
cause of the happy alliance of these clualities in him 
that the people of Priorton hal elected him chief 
magtstrate. 
"My dear," deliberately observed long, lanky, 
Mr. Spottiswoede, "would it not be rther hare- 
faced to lve Bourhope and Corrie here together !" 

"Oh, I'll take care of that," answered the lady," 
with a laugh and a toss of her ribands. "I shall 
have some other girl of my aquaintance to bear 
Corrie company,-- some worthy, out-of-the-way girl, 
to whom the visit will be like entering another 
world," continued Mrs. Spottiswoede with a twinkle 
of her blck eyes. "What do you think of Corrie 
and my cousin Chrissy Hunter of Blackfaulds ? 
The Hunters have had such a deal of distress, and 
so much fighting with embarrassment--though I 
believe they are getting clearer now--that the poor 
lassie has had no amusement but her books, and has 
seen absolutely nothings" 
Mr. Spottiswoode had no inclination to contradict 
his wife for contraiiction's sake, and as he could 
rely on her prudence as on her other good qualities, 
he said, "Well, Agnes, I have no objection ; Hunter 
of ]Lckfaulds is an honest man though he is poor, 
and he is righting himself now." 
The invitations were dispatched, and accepted 
gratefullr. The guests arrived before ]ourhopo 
occupied his quarters ; ostensibly they came so soon 
in order to prelre for hin Corrie had nothing 
]oman about her except her name, Cornel She 
was a tall, well made, fair-faced, serene beauty, the 
sole remaining maiden daughter of a Scotchman 
who had returned from the Indies with a fortune, as 
so many returned then. He had already endowed 
Mrs. Spottiswoode with a handsome "lecher," and 
since his marriage hl settled within five miles of 
Priorton. Chrissy, again, was one of a Lrge, strug- 
gling family,--a small girl, a very little crooked in 
figure, and with irregular features and a brown 
complexion. If she had not poessed a bright intel- 
ligent expression, she would certainly have been 
plain--as indeed she was to these who did not heed 
expression. It was a delightful chance to her, this 
brief transplanting into the flourishing, cheerful 
town house, amid the glowing gaiety of the yeomanry 
weeks. Accordingly she was constantly engaged in 
checking off every little detail on the finger-points 
of her active mind, in order that she might be able 
to describe them to her secluded sisters and her 
sick mother at home. She was determined not to 
miss one item of interest ; never to sleep-in so as to 
lose the mount ; never to stray in her walks and 
fail to be in the house for the return from the after- 
noon drill She would pace the mealo s among the 
gay promenaders even when the evening was cloudy, 
and wottld not care though she walked alone ; she 
would enjoy the play when Mrs. Spottiswoede chose 
to take her, and not even object to a squeeze in the 
box. The squeeze was really part of the fun ! But 
she did not care to have her attention distracted 
from the stage, even by the proffers of fruit from 
the yeomen. As to the ball, she did not allow her- 
self to think much of that. Vho would ever have 
dreamt of Chrissy figuring at a fine yeomanry ball ! 
She would not trouble herself beeause she hl only 
an old worked white frock of her mother's, taken up 
by tucks to suit her, and yellowed by frequent 
washing and long keeping ; she would not fret be- 
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by Dr. liibbert in 1817, as existing largely in the 
serpentine of that island, and which, from its valu- 
able properties as a pigment and alloy, has brought 
in many thousands of pounds to the proprietors. 
There were two principal quarries in the island, 
Balliasta and Haroldswick. The former was ex- 
hausted many years ago, and recently the working 
of the latter has not been very remunerative. The 
mineral when first brought into the market fetched 
us much as 251. per ton ; but of late years, in con- 
sequence of importations frozn America and lussia, 

it has not realised more than from 6/. to 8/., and at 
one time even lesa 
The nature of the relation between landlord and 
tenant in connection with fishing and farming is a 
very difficult and somewhat delicate subject to dis- 
cuss. I have found great difficulty in ascertaining 
facts. Some gentlemen, who ought to be well in- 
formed, and on whose word I should place implicit 
reliance, allege that it is by no means general for 
the tenant to be bound by his lease to fish for 
the proprietor; and that where he is so bound, 
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the current price is paid for the fish. Others, equally 
trustworthy, allege precisely the reverse in both 
respects; the fair inference from which seems to me 
to be that of one district the one statement is true, 
and of another the other; each informant speaking 
of the district he knows best. I have on each of 
my six visits to Shetland directed my attention to 
this point, and I find myself unable to arrive at any 
other conclusion. I recognise fully the necessity of 
conceding a great deal to the peculiar circumstances 
of the country, and I should most anxiously avoid 
making any broad or unguarded statement ; yet, 
with all this, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that, in the present state of the poorer 
classes, self-reliance does not exist to any satisfac- 
tory extent. Further, it may, I think, be fairly 
aaid that many proprietors do not endeavour to 

foster self-reliance. On comparing accounts written 
fifty years a gowith the results of present observa- 
tion, it is, however, evident that self-reliance is on 
the increase, and that the relation of landlord to 
tenant is much improved and is steadily improving. 
Let us look at this matter more closely, and see 
what the difficulty really is. Orkney and Shetland 
differ in this very important respect that the 
former can exist on agriculture alone, the latter 
cannot. The small crofts in Shetlandby far the 
largest portion of the soil--pay, and must continue 
to pay, a great part of their rents from the sea. If 
fishing and farming could be shaken free of each 
other, as has been very generally done in Orkney, 
the difficulty would admit of an easy solution. But 
it is, I believe, gnerally admitted that in Shetland 
the two pursuits are the natural complements of 
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Mrs. Gilsland's authority than Mrs. Ochterlony's ; 
and to this girl Mary had to leave them when she 
went down to the inevitable dinner which had al- 
ways to be eaten downstairs. She had made at- 
tempts several times to consult her brother-in-law 
upon her future, but Mr. Ochterlony, though very 
polite, was not a sympathetic listener. He had re- 
ceived the few details which she had been moved 
at first, with restrained tears, to give him about 
the Major with a certain restlessness which chilled 
Mary. He was sorry for his brother ; but he was 
one of those men who do not care to talk about 
dead people, and who think it best not to revive 
and recall sorrow--xvhich would be very true and 
just if true sorrow had any occasion to be revived 
and recalled ; and her own arrangements were all 
more or less connected with this (as Mr. Ochter- 
lony called it) painful subject. And thus it was 
that her hesitating efforts to make her position 
clear to him, and to get any advice which he could 
give was generally put aside or swallowed up in 
some communication from the lTumismatic Society, 
or questions which she could not answer about 
Indian art. 
"We must leave Earlston soon," Mrs. Ochterlony 
took courage to say one day, when the housekeeper, 
and the continued taboo of the children, and her 
own curious life on sufferance, had been .too much 
for her. "If you are at leisure, would you let me 
speak to you about it ? I have so little experience 
of anything but India--and I want to do what is 
best for my boys." 
"Oh--ah--es," said Mr. Ochterlony , "you 
must send them to school. We must try and hear 
of some good schoo] for them. It is the only thing 
you can do--" 
"But they are so young, " "said Mary. "At their 
age they are surely best with their mother. Hugh is 
only seven. If you could advise me where it would 
be best to go " 
"Where it would be best to go ! " said Mr. Och- 
terlony. He was a little surprised and not quite 
pleased for the moment. " I hope you do not find 
yourself uncomfortable her" 
"Oh, no," said Mary, faltering ; "but--they are 
very young and troublesome, andI am sure they 
must worry you Such little children are best by 
themselves," she said, trying to smile--and thus, by 
chance, touched a chord of pity in her brother-in- 
law's heart. 
"Ah," he said, shaking his head, "I assure you 
I feel the painfulness of your position. If you had 
been unencumbered, you might have looked forward 
to so different a life; but with such a burden as 
these children, and you so young still " 
"Burden !" said Mary : and it may be supposed 
how her eyes woke up, and what a colour came to 
her cheek, and how her heart took to beating under 
her crape. "You can't really think my children are 
a burden to inc. Ah ! you don't know--I would 
not care to live another day if I had not my boys." 
And hero, her nerves being weak with all she had 

come through, she would have liked to cry--but 
did not, the moment being unsuitable, and only 
sat facing the virtuoso, all lighted up and glowing, 
brightened by indignation and urprise and sudden 
excitement to something more like the former Mary 
than ever yet had been seen underneath her widow's 
cap. 
" Oh !" said Mr. Ochterlony. He could have 
understood the excitement had it been about a 
Roman camp or a newly discovered statue ; but 
boys did not commend themselves in the same way 
to his imagination. He liked his sister-in-law, how- 
ever, in his way. She was a good listener, and 
pleasant to look at, and even when she was unin- 
telligible was never without grace or out of draw- 
ing, and he felt disposed even to take a little 
trouble for her. " You rau send them to school," 
he said. "There is nothing else to be done. I 
will write to a friend of mine who knows about 
such matters ; and I am sure, for my part, I shall 
be very glad if you can make yourself comfortable 
at Earlston--you and--and the baby, of course," Mr. 
Ochterlony said with a slightly wry face. The in- 
nocent man had not an idea of the longing she had 
for that cottage with the fire in it. It was a notion 
which never could have been made intelligible to 
him, even lind he been told in words. 
"Thank you," said Mary, faltering more and 
more; indeed she made a dead pause, and he thought 
she had accepted his decision, and that there was to 
be no more about it---which was comforting and 
satisfactory. He had indeed just risen up tJ leave 
the room, breakfast being over, when she put out 
'her hand to stop him. "I will notdetain you a 
minute," she said, "it is so desolate to have no one 
to tell me what to do. Indeed we cannot stay here 
--though it is so good of you ; they are too young to 
leave me, and I care for nothing else in life," Mrs, 
Ochterlony said, yielding for an instant to her emo- 
tion ; but she soon recovered herself. '" There are 
good schools all over England, I have heard ; iu 
places where we could live cheaply. That is what 
I want to do. Near one of the good grammar 
schools. I am quite free, it does not matter where 
I live. If you would give me your advice," she 
added, timidly. Mr. Ochterlony, for his part, was 
taken so much by surprise that he stood between 
he table and the door with one foot raised to go on, 
and not believing his ears. He had behaved like 
an angel, to his own conviction, and had never said 
a word about the chair, though it had to be sent to 
"town to be repaired. He had continued to afford 
shelter to the little ruffian who did it, and had 
carefully abstained from all expression of his feel- 
ings. What could the woman want more ?--and 
what should he know about grammar-schools, and 
places where people could live cheaply ? A woman, 
too, whom he liked, and had explained his theory of 
ancient art more fully to than he had ever done to 
any one. And she wanted to leave Earlston and his 
society, and the Psyches and Venuses, to settle 
down in some half-pay neighbonrhood, where people 
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ecclesiastical and fiscal impositions. But those days 
of costly dress have fortunately long gone by, for 
with the advance of civilisation, simplicity and 
economy in dress among men have kept pace, till in 
the present day the ordinary costume of the English 
gentleman is far less expensive than the collarless 
coat and waistcoat of the Quaker. lor do we 
make this statement without sufficient data to go 
upon. We have inquired of several Quakers what 
was the cost of the coats they wore, and found they 
averaged from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more 
than our usual frock coats. 
It should be borne in mind also, that considerable 
modifications have taken place in the dress of the 
Quaker ladies, since they adopted a peculiar costume 
of their own. The neat, attractive bonnet, worn by 
them in the present day, differs vastly from the tunnel- 
shaped abomination worn by their predecessors a cen- 
tury since. In former days, if the prints and portraits 
of Quaker ladies at present extant do not "lie con- 
sumedly," nothing possibly co,rid be more ugly than 
their dress. And the faces of their Elders seem to 
have been singularly in keeping with it. It would be 
difficult to imagine faces less attractive than those 
of the old women; while in the present day it 
would be equally difficult to find a more dignified, 
or attractive specimen of women in the autumn of 
life than may now be met with in the Quaker com- 
munity. It is also stated, that, in their own par- 
ticular fashion, the modern Quakeresses indulge in 
dress in a far more expensive manner than is gene- 
rally imagined. Although their dress is most be- 
comingly simple in fashion, at least in our opinion, 
its qualiy is always the best that can be pro- 
cured; and if theyabjure the "purple" in their 
colours, there is no class of her Majesty's female 
subjects who indulge more unrestrainedly in a love 
for "fine linen." 
But though, as we have seen, the regulation of 
dress was no part of the principles of the early 
Friends, yet their determination to succeed in all 
justifiable enterprises (which seems to be an essen- 
tial principle in Quakerism) has never been more 
apparent than in the manner in which they have 
mastered that most terrible of all difficulties--the 
regulation and control of female attire. This has 
hitherto proved an impediment which no despotic 
government has been able to cope with. The first 
Napoleon, in the plenitude of his power, imprisoned 
a celebrated dressmaker, who ruled the female 
fashions in Paris, and at whose house the wives of 
some of those disaffected to his government used to 
Wit. How little did he know of female human 
nature when he attempted this ! Even the wives of 
those who were the most loyal of his court entered 
nto a combination against him ; and so powerful 
and dangerous did they become, that he who ruled 
he destinies of three parts of Europe, and had 
more than a million of sohliers at his command, 
was obliged to succumb to the influence of the 
milliner, and to release her unconditionally. Even 
the present Napoleon, it is said, has met with great 

difficulties in this matter,  although the habitual 
caution and tact of the man have induced him to 
bend before a power he could not resist. For some 
time, he quietly applied all the ingenuity he was 
master of to abolish the fashion of crinoline, with- 
out, however, the slightest success attending his 
efforts. The ladies of the court regarded his inter- 
ference in the matter with perfect indifference; and 
it is, indeed, vaguely hinted that the wife of his 
besom was among the number. But what did this 
great man do*. Instead of imprisoning the disobe- 
dient, as his less politic uncle might possibly have 
done, he let the crinoline have its full sway, and 
merely relieved the inconvenience its size catsed in 
the palace at Compibgne by ordering all the door- 
ways to be enlarged ! 
In England have not female fashions been a source 
of incessant bickerings and heartburnings in many a 
household, even where the husband on every other 
point reigns supreme.9 With all our national per- 
severance have we not been obliged to shut our eyes 
on many occdsions to absurdities in female dress, 
which it was impossible for us to reform .9 Yet the 
smallest community among us--the Quakers--have 
positively proved that to regulate female fashions is 
not impossible, but perfectly practicable  and that, 
too, while preserving their reputation as kind hus- 
bands and good fathers. 
But it would be diminishing the glory of the 
victory the Quaker gentlemen have obtained to 
say, that i was altogether gained without diffi- 
culty or resistance on the partof the ladies. So 
far from this being the case, entries are frequently 
to be found iu the minutes of many of their older 
committees showing that considerable opposition, if 
not something very nearly approaching rebellion, 
was shown by the ladies when their lords and 
masters attempted to draw the line too tightly. It 
wotld far exceed our limits to go deeply or mi- 
nutely into these records of the past, and we shall 
content ourselves with describing one little mete 
which took place, about a century ago, in a certain 
Quaker community not a hundred miles from the 
ancient city of York. We. may premise that while 
the bread facts of the case are absolutely true, some 
of the details are traditionary ; and may, we admit, 
be treated as apocryphal or otherwise in pro- 
portion to the amount of faith the reader chooses to 
place in the narrative. 

The entrance door of the meeting-house in 
which the event we allude to took place, was ap- 
proached by a flight of some half-a-dozen stone 
steps. Moreover the building was situated in a 
street somewhat exposed to strong currents of air in 
stormy and windy weather. A report reached the 
ears of some of the Elders, that more than one of 
the young female Friends had, on mounting tim 
steps leading to the entrance door, been incautious 
enough not only to allow their feet to be seen, but 
(we have great pain in quoting the minute) their 
ankle also. This intelligenee as may naturally be 
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Doctor, "I counted between twelve and fifteen 
necklaces of all colours, sizes, and materials. Three 
was the average. Brass belts above the ankles, neat 
braids of black hair tied below the knees, rings of 
all sorts on the fingers, bracelets on the wrists and 
arms, long metal instruments perforating the lower 
parts of the ear, fancifully constructed bags enclosing 
the hair and suspended from the back of the head, 
not to speak of ornaments on their clothing, con- 
stituted the fashion and $o! of the Karenesses. I 
saw that I was brought into a situation which pre- 
cluded all retreat--that I must fight or die." 
Great was the reformation Judson seems to 
have worked among these misguided young women. 
One by one they gave up their ornaments, and 
perfect success appeared to be on the point of 
crowning his labours, when an evil he had long 
dreaded fell upon him. One of the Karen men, who 
had been on a journey to Moulmein, informed him 
on his return that there he had actually seen one 
of the great female teachers wearing a string of 
gold beads around her neck! "Lay down this 
paper, dear sisters," continues the Doctor, "and 
sympathise a moment with your fallen missionary. 
Was it not a hard case? However, though cast 
down, I was not destroyed, and I resolved to main- 
du the warfare as long as I could." 
Now actuated by a courage and devotion rarely 
met with in mortal man, since the days when 
Jack the Giant Killer started off to exterminate 
the Giant Blunderbore, he marched upon lIoul- 
mein. The enemy met him in great force. "Not- 
withstanding these beads," was the reply of the 
sister when he commenced the fight, "I dress more 
plainly than most ministers' wives in our native 
land. These beads are the only ornament I wear ; 
they were given to me when quite a child by a dear 
mother, whom I never expect to see again, and she 
enjoined me never to part with them, but to wear 
them as a memorial of her." 
Rebuffs such'as these had but little effect on the 
determined Adoniran, and he besieged the erring 
sister with such an unceasing battery of exts, 
expostulations, arguments, and exhortations, that 
she at last gave up the beads, aud he returned 
in triumph to the Karens. 
It mmt not be imaned that, although ourselves 
of the "lords of the creation," we look with un- 
worthy triumph or satisfaction on the victory gained 
by our Quaker fellow-citizens over the ndlliner and 
dressmaker, l'either would we be thought to dis- 
parage our Quaker sisters on account of their corn- 

paratively ready acquiescence, for it would be 
impossible to point to women more worthy to be 
held in high estimation. In every womanly relation 
of life they have hitherto been justly held as models 
of their sex; and their good sense in keeping their 
fashions in some sor of moderation gives them, in 
our opinion, an additional charm.. We hold the 
net little Quaker bonnet of the present day in far 
higher estimation thau the wretched caricature of a 
head-dress which fashion now calls beautiful. On 
subjects of this kind many different opinions may 
be formed, we admit ; bu if our reader should 
happen to be a "Ccelebs in search of a wife," we 
would advise him to station himself some fine Sab- 
bath morning in the month of lIay in Bishopsgato 
Street, at the hour the Friends leave their meet- 
ing-hmme in Devonshire Square, and mark the dress 
and countenances of the Quakeresses. Le him also 
go, some fine afternoon in the course of the following 
week, to the Park, and there let him notice the 
features, and especially the costume, of the fashion- 
able throng he will meet with ; and then let him 
ask himself, soberly and quietly, from which class 
he would choose a help-meet. 
It is much to be feared, however, that the despot- 
ism the Quakers have shown in this matter has 
occasionally had a most prejudicial effect upon the 
interest and numbers of their community. There 
is little doubt that the peculiarity of the dress, and 
the amount of ridicule attaching to it, has hin- 
dered many female recruits from joining the body. 
Besides this, the love of personal adornment being 
a natural weakness in most women, as wealth in- 
creased among the Friends the wish to enjoy it, 
in the common acceptation of the term, naturally 
predominated in the minds of many of the female 
Quakers, and caused them to leave the Society. 
Indeed many of the principal bankers, merchants, 
and financiers of the country, owe the secession of 
their ancestors from the Quaker community to the 
love of display developing itself in the breasts of 
the women. 
We would not willingly say one disrespectful 
word against the Quaker community, yet at the 
same time we cannot help sorrowing when we 
find men, who have always stood in the front rank 
of every good, liberal, and philanthropic movement, 
occupying themselves with so much earnestness in 
the little details of female dress. And we would 
ask them -hether, by so doing, they are not 
carrying out the tntth of the old proverb, that 
"there is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous." 
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the first time on this singular landscape. Around 
us were the remains of the most magnificent build- 
ings of the ancient world. At our feet was the 
Areopagus, on which Paul stood ; and the Pynx, 
with its Bema, from which the greatest orators of 
the world had spoken: fm'ther down was the 
Temple of Theseus, the most perfect remains of 
the ancient world of art, dating, as it does, centuries 
before the Christian era (B.C. 465) ; and beyond, the 
gean Sea, whose white waves were visible curling 
beneath the breeze ; with galamis to the right, and 

mountains, promontories, shadowy inlets, with the 
Acropolis of Corinth clearly seen rising up amidst 
an amphitheatre of hills, beautified and glorified by 
every delicate shade of colour, first speckled with 
white, and then touched up with hues borrowed from 
the rainbow. I never saw such blues and purples, 
except on Deeside; and there were indescribably 
delicate thin veils of nameless lights, just like the 
reflections of angels' wings which Fra Angelica 
paints. The landscape was no doubt seen in the best 
possible circumstances as to light and shade, and it 

I say, even by the view from Fliuburgh Castle 
on one of our choicest northern days ? Yes! for 
I never saw in Edinburgh, or anywhere else, any- 
thing like that view on that day from the Acropolis 
of Athens. 
"And what struck you most in Athens after 
that ?" is the sort of Question which one has some- 
times put to him by fireside travellers, to please 
whom I chiefly write. ow to attempt to speak 
about Greek art, and to assume the professor's 
chair, even if I had the professor's knowledge, 
which most certainly I do not pretend to, and to 
presume to write about "Athens and the Athe- 
nians," whether ancient or modern, or about 
their philosophy, art, literature, or anything else, 
simply because I was, as a passing traveller, for 
two or three days in Greece, would prove me to be 
as wise as the Yankee who landed one day in Liver- 
ooI, returned the next day to -ew York, and 

declared, as he felt himself authorised by his long 
voyage to do, that he saw "no difference atweeu 
the old and new country, except it might be per- 
haps in the ferry steamers, that were bad, and in 
the mint juleps, that were wors" 
But I may mention with reference to Athens 
some things with which every traveller is familiar. 
The Parthenon and its buildings far surpassed my 
expectations. They give the deepest and most 
lasting impression I ever received, or can receive, 
of the grandeur, serene simplicity, nd peffec 
beauty of ancient architecture. The worth which 
men attached to art, the refined and dignified 
tastes which it expressed and gratified, came upon 
one almost like a revelation. There was a world of 
feeling, of genius, of conceptions of the beautiful 
for its own sake embodied in the glories of this 
hill, which has never since been reproduced on 
earth. I do not attenpt to describe the glorious 
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giving it holiday excursions into various regions of 
thought and sentiment, it is impossible to insist too 
strongly upon the importance to its health and 
soundness of a calm, pure atmosphere at home, and 
the selection of a limited number of habitual and 
intimate associates, in whose communications we 
may be perfectly assured there will be nothing 
unprofitable or evil 
Our next consideration, taken from the parallel 
afforded by the body, is that of ecerclse. Without 
exercise, the mind cannot be maintained in full pos- 
session of all its capabilities for action, or preserve 
its alertness, watchfulness, and vigour. Mental 
exercise, however originated or prompted, or on 
whatever material employed, must consist of inde- 
pendent exertion ; the mind must act for itself, and 
not passively receive impressions. This position 
may be illustrated by the nature of those occupa- 
tions of youth while under education which are 
distinguished from others--from lessons, for exam- 
ple, by the title "exercises." They consist not in 
the mere observation or discovery of rules, but in 
the application of them ; and they imply a certain 
amount of construction and invention. First under 
this head may be recommended meditation upon 
books, or portions of books, of an instructive kind, 
which have been recently read ; the endeavour to 
make mentally an analysis of the order and progres- 
sion of thought, if the subject admits of it ; reflec- 
tions upon the information given, or incidents re- 
lated ; the connection of them with facts or events 
of a similar description ; the consideration of the 
principles enunciated or involved in the statements 
madc; inquiry into the reasonableness of the opi- 
nions advanced; self-eatechising as to any sugges- 
tions that have risen out of what has been read, any 
inferences that may be drawn, any lessons that may 
be learned from it. All this is somewhat difficult 
to the untrained mind. But the habit of keeping a 
slip of paper in the book, and making brief notes in 
the course of reading, will greatly facilitate such 
subsequent operations as have been described. And 
it is an excellent practice to make a brief summary 
or abstract, and sometimes a continuous analysis of 
a work, or of an article in a periodical, on any 
subject of importance, or in which for any reason a 
deep interest is taken. 
Learning by heart is of the nature of mental 
exercise ; requiring, of course, greater effort than 
reading ; and is of much use in assisting the mind 
to fix its attention on the ideas supplied to it, to 
appropriate them, to ruminate upon them, and so 
to amplify and extend them, and to connect them 
with others which may be suggested from various 
quarters. 
The readiest and most available mode of exer- 
cising the mind, and perhaps the most generally 
useful, is conversation. Of course the topics best 
adapted for the purpose are those commonly under- 
stood by the term intellectual ; but almost any 
topic will afford active employment to the mind, 
and will therefore tend to freshen, and strengthen, 

and improve its powers, in which the interlocutors 
are really interested, and especially one on which 
they are thoroughly united, or thoroughly opposed, 
in opinion. It is rather the continuous and pro- 
tracted action of the mind than a severe strain upon 
it that produces the effect desired. But that action 
must consist in the evolution of successive ideas, 
and not in the mere repetition of one or two in the 
same words, which is too often the characteristic of 
the very earnest talk of the vulgar, or ignorant, or 
frivolous. Books, again, supply the best occasion 
and materials for this kind of exercise. There is no 
better method of examining oneself on a book, or of 
securing an accurate or well-digested knowledge of 
its contents, or a just appreciation of its value, than 
the discussion of it with a companion of intelligent 
and congenial mind. And the process is eminently 
conducive to the invigoration of the faculties thus 
brought into operation--memory, attention, reflec- 
tion, judgment. The discussion-classes which are 
frequently attached to reading-rooms, Mechanics' 
Institutes, and literary associations of various kinds, 
afford excellent opportunities for putting the mind 
under this discipline and training. Judiciously 
regulated as to choice of subjects, and judiciously 
conducted by an experienced chairman acting as 
moderator, such a class becomes an intellectual 
gymnasium, in which persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence and education may be sure to profit by the 
development and direction of their mental energies, 
and may also learn something of the art of their 
management and control. 
Writing is essential to complete satisfactorily the 
course of exercise through which the mind should 
be passing continually. "Reading," says Lord 
Bacon, in his well known essay, "makes a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man." Writing serves to concentrate and con- 
solidate thought, to regulate and render accurate 
its expression, and is at the same time the surest 
test and most effectual promoter of mental di- 
gestion. Few, however, it is to be feared, who 
have passed the ordinary educational age, or who 
are not employed in literary or professional pur- 
suits, will take the trouble habitually to commit 
to writing their ideas upon the subjects which may 
come under their notice, even when t.hey feel a 
deep interest in them. But all moderately well- 
educated persons might, in some degree, exercise 
their minds in writing, without any amount of 
severe application, by the practice of keeping a 
common-place book, in which to enter, not only 
extracts from books, or the sayings and com- 
munications of others, but also their own thoughts 
on passing events or topics, their criticisms on the 
works they have lately read, their recollections of 
impressions made upon them by persons, scenery, 
or productions of ar. Nor is ordinary letter- 
writing to be despised as a means of mental 
exercise. A person who keeps up an extensive 
correspondence, or an active correspondence with 
several intimate friends, cannot fail to derive con- 
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siderable benefit from the practice, provided the 
subjects of inter-communication are not of an 
absolutely unintellectual or frivolous character. 
The remarkable energy of many female minds, and 
the power of accurate and forcible description so 
often observable in women, are probably due to 
the fact that the habit of writing long letters is 
more prevalent among them than among the male 
sex. At the same time, our young ladies, and all 
others, require to be seriously admonished that the 
good effect of the habit is entirely neutralised, and 
indeed the mind enervated, if their letters, how- 
ever long and numerous, consist principally of the 
effttsions of morbid sentimentalism, or if they are 
written with that carelessness of composition with 
which we are too often familiar under its significant 
title o "slip-shod," 
It is very important to secure the combination 
of mental aliment and mental exercitation. The 
salutary result of each, as in the case of the body, 
depends upon this combination, and upon the due 
proportion of each to the other in which it is main- 
tained. Constant reading and learning, without 
frequent intervals of pure meditation, continuous 
and sel-sustined thought, without conversation, 
and without writing, or in some way making 
application of the knowledge gained, is to the mind 
what feeding without exercise is to the body. And 
it must produce mental repletion and indigestion. 
The mere student, or bookworm, becomes in- 
capable of profiting by the mass of facts or truths 
with which his memory is loaded, or of employing 
it in any way for the benefit of others. On the 
other hand, there arc those whoso unhealthiness, 
and weakness, and uselessness of mind results from 
exercise without feeding ; a practice which would 
produce similar effects upon the body. We fre- 
quently meet with persons who talk incessantly 
and volubly, and with some who scribble letter 
after letter, and even book after book, but who are 
truly said, in current and expressive phraseology, 
to ' have nothing in them." Not having, for want 
of capability, or patience, or humility, or oppor- 
tunity, possessed themselves of a stock of solid and 
well-arranged knowledge, they are destitute of 
mental stamina; their conversation and compo- 
sitions are characterised by absence of matter, 
poverty of thought, and feebleness of expression. 
Our observation of the defects arising from a dis- 
proportion in the employment of the receptive and 
communicative functions of the mind has an obvious 
bearing upon plans and systems of education. The 
work of education will be only half performed if it 
be limited to teaching. It must consist in an equal 
degree of training. The youthful mind must not 
only be stored with information, but it must be 
subjected to diseiplin It must be abundantly 
instructed--furnished with supplies of knowledge 
rebut it must also be constantly impelled to active 
exertion, that it may really be improved by its 
acquirements, and become capable of employing 
them for the benefit of the indisidual and of 

society. The same remark applies to moral as well 
as intellectual culture. It is not enough to teach 
children and young people their duty, to inculcate 
upon them, and make them learn and understand, 
righteous principles and precepts, but attention 
must be given to their actual conduct, and every 
opportunity seized, and often opportunities created, 
for encouraging and facilitating their practice of the 
moral and religious lessons which they have been 
taught. In a word, to ensure the healthy growth 
of the mind in wisdom and in virtue, it must be 
exercised as well as fed. 
On the other hand, it is most necessary to beware 
of the error, to which we are perhaps peculiarly 
liable in our time, of exacting premature or too 
violent exercise--exercise for which the mind has 
not been suciently prepared by abundant and 
nutritious food. It was at one time said of a 
celebrated University, the students of which 
usually entered upon their course, as now, at a 
very early age, that one could hardly find an 
undergraduate who was not an author. Far better 
would it have been for the undergraduates, for 
society, and the credit of the University if, like the 
disciples of the Grecian sage, they had been re- 
quired only to listen and learn, and not allowed 
even to ask a question, while in stats pupil/at/. 
Children are too frequently encouraged by fond 
parents anti mistaken teachers, in unlimited gar- 
rulity, and in asking questions on the subjects of 
their lessons, upon the supposition that these 
practices conduce to quicken and enlarge their 
intelligence. Blot their general effect is to make 
education desultory and superficial, to give children 
a dislike for their ordinary intellectual aliment, and 
to render them conceited, forward, and intractable. 
Nor, in the moral and religious education of our 
children, can we expect success, if we rely too 
exclusively upon the formation of habits, or the 
excitement o[ feeling. Extraordinary activity and 
developments are sometimes witnessed in childhood, 
which are, after all, due principally to its imitative 
faculty, and in most cases amount to nothing more 
than playing at goodness and religion. It is by no 
means an established fact that these phenomena, 
whether spontaneous or artificially produced, 
usually terminate in permanent or progressive 
excellence of character. In all cases, and especially- 
in such as these, it is of the utmost importance to 
lay a deep foundation of knowledge and principle. 
To continue the use of the parallel of the body, the 
youthful mind must be well fed with facts and 
truths ; care must be taken that it be constantly* 
nourished with all that forms the subject/of 
elementary instruction in morality and relillon_ 
Such mental and spiritual nutriment shoulc be 
provided as may be suitable to the assimilative nd 
digestive powers of the individual system, from  
"sincere milk"to the "strong meat of the word -- 
of external nature, the word of conscience, the 
word of reason, and the word o! revelation. If this 
be done, and the aliment of the soul thus provided 
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names of what they ate, nor of the wayside 
flowers." In Melanchthon's absence he read dialec- 
tics and catechetics, and was appointed Professor 
of Hebrew in Forster's place, tIis idea of exegesis 
was large and profound. Instead of mere gram- 
matical exposition, he would seize the historical 
spirit and bearing of the whole book ; and in this 
temper he read Proverbs, Isaiah, the Gospels, and 
the Acts, and finished Melanchthon's Lectures on 
the lomans. This was his work in the class-room; 
but he had also work at the press. He wrote a 
History of the Jews, a Historical Calendar, a 
Natural History, an Exposition of the Sacrament 
of the Stpper, a Commentary on the Psalms, and 
a Latin-German Bible. The most popular was the 
Calendar ; the most laborious was the Bible. To 
translate the Bible back again indeed from Luther's 
German into Latin was more a scholarly toil than 
a public gain ; but it was scholarly performed and 
miserably rewarded. He preached for thirteen years 
in one of the own churches, became a general super- 
intendent, and examined 925 candidates for the 
ministry. He was rector of his university, and there- 
fore burdened with the most serious charge of near 
3000 students, with the order and teaching, and 
with a thousand questions of detail. Books were 
submitted to him by untried authors, and faith- 
fully read before he pronounced his opinion: his 
good-nature was even taxed to see them through 
the press, or to hurry a dilatory printer. Besides 
all this, he flung himself into the controversies of 
his age with a vigour and sharpness that made him 
a dangerous opponent, and drew upon him a cloud 
of adversaries. He was the champion whom, next 
to Luther, men dreaded most. Yet his temper 
leant to peace. If two ministers fell out, or an 
ecclesiastical strife rose among the clergy, it was 
Eber that was sent for to reconcile them : it was 
such a journey that cost him his life. 
Life was on a large scale then ; and men under- 
took and accomplished more than would be thought 
possible now. They were acting under the pressure 
of a great need, and stirred by the most wonderful 
thoughts. It is after making allowance for this, 
that Eber's life stands out so conspicuous for its 
amomt of labour. It was not even the uninter- 
rupted work of a student that he did ; for the 
plague that was moving restlessly through Europe 
smote Wittenberg three times, and war raged round 
the town, and there were times when the university 
was either closed or forced o migrate. The situation 
was one of extreme anxiety, and the graphic picture 
Eber drewof Wittenberg after the Battle of liihlberg 
truthfully presents it. "Yesterday," he wrote to 
Melanchthon, "between four and five of the after- 
noon, ourcavalrywas routed at Mihlberg. About the 
first hour of the night they arrived before the town. 
Our people feared a hostile attack, and armed them- 
selves. Sentinels were placed upon the walls, until 
by the glimmer of the dawn we saw that the troops 
were o,r own, when we let them in through the 
gate, and heard from their own lips that the rout 

was complete. The two young Electoral Princes 
have come back, and Duke Otto of Brunswick, but 
our pious and sorely-afflicted Sovereign, the Elector,. 
is missing. Some will have it that lm is a prisoner, 
but most of us hope for his happy return. May 
God, the everlasting Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, restore him to us unhurt! I cannot 
you what disturbance, anxiety, and mourning, reign 
in the whole town ; how sad the looks of those that 
have escaped ; how openly men speak of careless- 
ness, foolish security, and treachery. I congratulate 
you and our colleagues that you are so far from 
these perils ..... As for me, pressed down by 
anxiety, I must hold on, and wait here what th 
Father in heaven, our gracious God, will send. I 
know that He has charge of me, that He loves me. 
I hold that fast ; though the enemy should rush in 
and draw his knife across my throat, or murder my 
children before my eyes ..... Moreover, the sun 
seems to prophesy evil and to sorrow with us : for 
these last three days he has shone with a steady 
blood-red glare, and the sky has been veiled in 
mourning, as if it suffered and sighed with our- 
selves." The letter is mournftlly datcd "On the. 
day of the capture of Troy;" for Eber was not free 
from the superstition of his age, which sought an 
omen in every coincidence. An eclipse of the moon 
which followed a change of rectors, and was longer 
than the almanack had predicted--the flooding of 
the Elbc or the Pegnitz--a double sun, or any 
unusual phenomenon in nature, excited the liveliest 
apprehensions. Poet Fincelius wrote that there 
had been seen in the heavens a grave veiled with a 
black cloth, and over which floated a cross ; and 
Eber agreed with him it must signify the plague. 
Pastor Keyser informed him that a peasant in hi 
parish had cut a loaf till the blood poured out ; and 
the more he cut, the more it bled. Eber replied in 
terror: he had no doubt it signified "our punish- 
ment for our sins, the pouring out of blood through 
Turks, Muscovites, and others, our enemies. Sinea 
the rude world so shamefully misttses the bread, 
that is, the gift of God, and tramples under foot 
the heavenly bread, God will mingle our bread with 
blood ; and since it befel a peasant, it is the nobles 
that are threatened, who draw their income from 
the peasants, and grind them down by un-Christian 
behaviour." When the comet of 1556 e.ppeared, he 
interrupted his class to tell thcm that cometa 
usually foretold great public ill, and that he woul& 
give them many illustrations in his next lccture 
.And when Luther had a cold, "on the same day 
fearful claps of thunder were heard, and the pave- 
ment in the Cstle church, where some of th 
canons lay buried, sunk down at least a span." 
The omen was innocent ; but at last, unpreceded 
by omens, Luther died, and Eber's happiest days were 
over. He could never forget this sorrow : nineteen 
years after, he wrote to the Margrave, "It was on 
this day that we brought the body of the hoor- 
able Doctor Martin Luther from Eisleben in the 
grim cold ;" to the last he dated his letters by it. 



"Like a cluster of rods, J The great masaive pillars 
Bound with lear-garlands tender, I Rise stately and slender." 
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fin utterance. When tie speaks to the whole 
multitude in the Sermon on the Mount, it is to tell 
them of a Father in lieaven who makcth His sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendcth rain on 
the just and the unjust. They are to strive to be 
perfect in forgiveness, that they may be the "chil- 
dren of their Father," and are to trust in His care 
and love. They are taught to reason upward from 
their experience of earthly fatherhood to the belief 
in that of God. "If ye, being el, know how to give 
good gift to your children, how much shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good gifts to them 
that ask Him ." When they pray, it is to be with 
the opening words, "Our Father." True it is that 
before men can enter into the blessedness of that 
relationship they must claim it, must admit God's 
claim to them. The sensual, selfish, worldly, 
could not enter into HIS "kingdom. "To as many 
as received Him to them gave tie power to become 
the sons of God." There was an inner circle of 
conscious inheritance, children knowing their Father, 
born again of water and the Spirit ; but the more 
they entered into that blessedness, the closer they 
drew to the mind and will of God, the more clearly 
they would discern that what was true there was 
true in varying degree of all circles exterior to their 
own. As Christis the Saviour of all men, specially of 
them that believe, so there is oue God and Father 
of all, whom some " ignorantly worship," whom 
some "see as through a glass darkly," and some 
again behold as " with unveiled, countenance." 
Every convert that was baptised into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
entered into the inner circle of the kingdom. 
Within that there was the inuermost and most 
blessed of all, taking in those whose life was 
according to that beginning--who, being led by the 
Spirit, were truly the children of GOd, children of 
light This, the universal Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of mankind in Christ, was the mystery 
which had been hid from ages and generations, and 
'as now revealed to prophets and apostles by the 
Spirit, and was given to St. Paul as his special 
trust. Of this St. John speaks when he ealls on 
his disciples to "behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be 
called the sons of God." There was no longer any 
limit of race or co,retry. The family of God was 
catholic. The human relationship was ennobled 
by the fuller revelation of the Divine. Of Him, 
the God and Father of all, every fatherhood, every 
fatherland, in Heaven aud earth, was named. 
That was seen to be the archetype and pattern of 
all paternal authority and love, of all true govern- 
ment in the Church or in the worl& 
What then does this Fatherhood of GOd in- 
volve . In what relation does it stand to our 
belief and to our life ! I dare not attempt to throw 
into formal statement and definitions all that the 
answers to these questions would imply. I dare 
not leave them altogether unanswered. 'nat 
follows must be received as of the nature of hints, 
vii--IS 

suggestions, outlines, which those who read and 
think may develope and fill up for themselves. 
If we believe in GOd the Father, we believe 
in One who "has made us and all the world." 
We assign the whole order and beauty of the 
universe, its complicated structure, its marvellous 
design, to a personal and sovereign Will. That Will 
may work by laws, wide, permanent, reaching 
through the age But the laws are the expression of 
a Will, and are in their operation but uniform modes 
in which the Will acts. They are not forces them- 
selves, nor are they mere symbols of the uniformi- 
ties of the self-evolving powers of Nature. It may 
be that in proportion as "knowledge grows from 
more to more," we shall trace Law where at present 
we see an apparent absence of it. The abnormal 
.nd the irregular are but untravelled, unexplored 
regions of God's great domain. But in proportion 
as we ascend to the height from which we look 
out upon the past, the present, and the future, in 
that proportion--if we are trne to our belief in God 
the Father Almighty--we shall acknowledge that 
that Will has never abdicated its functions, that it 
keeps the forces of N'ature and the laws which 
regulate them, as under its own control The true 
spirit of scientific inquiry is not that of weary 
travellers groping through the dark, nor of searchers 
for hidden treasures baffled in their pursuit and 
dashing themselves, in their disappointment, into 
the abyss of the Unknown and Unknowable" but 
much more that of children who seek to read their 
Father's will and trace His wisdon The very 
beauty that is so profusely scattered over creation 
has in it a token of a fatherly tenderness, distinct 
from the majesty of a Sovereign or a Creator, 
inviting men to the wonder in which all knowledge 
begins, and mingling that wonder with delight 
and joy. 
I can but barely touch here upon the bearing 
of this thought on the great question of miracles as 
probable or poseibl It is manifest that the whole 
problem turns on the question whether we may 
start with the belief in God as more than a name 
for the unknown forces of the universe, or for the 
universe itself, or may recognise a Will, with a 
character, purpose, plans, like those which we 
identify with human wills. I am more concerned 
now to show how this truth bears on anothe 
analogous set of questions--those, I mean, con- 
nected with what we commonly speak of as the 
profidential government of God. Here there is no 
manifest suspension of law, or interference ith it. 
May we recognise guidance and direction.  Does 
the rain from heaven fall, are the fruitful seasons 
given, in subservience to any moral ends, or are 
they governed only by material laws hich work 
blindly, irrespectively of any such reference . The 
scientific spirit of the present time tells us that to 
introduce that thought is to throw confusion into 
everythin "Prayer cannot stay the order of the 
seasons, or the rising and the setting of the stars, 
or eclipses of the sun and moo- Why should e 



"The bird that sitteth by the rose, 
While clews are chill, and on the hill the first red sunbeam glows." 
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the strongest manner. But, as the proverb says, 
" One man may steal a horse, when another dare 
not look over the wall." De Presseus5 stands well 
with all classes of the religious public, and is not 
suspected of revolutionary tendencies; his most 
rigid critics, therefore, will give a discriminating 
review of his book, praising what they like, and 
taking exception to what is distteful. Would it 
really damage the interests of truth and righteous- 
hess if this style of criticism were to be generally 
practised ? 
There is a lurking feeling in some minds that 
prejudices, if only they are on the right side, are 
not such bad things after all_ We will not wholly 
<lispute the position, because a great mass of people 
have so few opportunities of investigation, and so 
mall a faculty of judging, that many of their 
opinions are little better than prejudices, aud of 
course it is bettor that they should be right than 
wrong. But, on the other hand, we must not flatter 
ourselves that prejudices even on the right side 
never do harn Young persons brought up to be- 
lieve in views and practices without reasons, are 
extremely liable to have their whole system of belief 
shaken, when, going elsewhere, they find that many 
of these traditional opinions have been mistakes. 
Impress on any one that Popery is a system of un- 
mitigated evil, that the Popish C-hurch in her every 
member is corrnpt to the core, and that reverence, 
love, holiness, are never robe found in her communion ; 
let that person so instructed go abroad, and fall in, 
it may be, with proofs of a devotion, an unworldli- 
hess, a fervour of soul that quite captivate him ;--the 
probability is lie will rush to the conclusion that 
everything he has heard about Popery is a mis- 
take, and that it is the best religion and the 
true Church after all. We believe this is not a mere 
supposition. On the other hand, let one be taught 
to view even Popery with fairness and candour. 
Let a discriminating view be taken of her grievous 
errors and faults, and at the same time let due 
weight be given to auy points in which she has 
shown superiority. Let the benefits of Pro- 
testantism be set fortli with due allowance for any 
drawbacks which belong to her. The chances are, 
that when a young person so instructed goes to 

Roman Catholic countries he will have his faith in 
the strong features of Protestautism, and his dis- 
like of Popery as a whole more firmly esta- 
blished than ever. On questions of the most vital 
mport the same holds true. In the hour of con- 
flict, to an ingenuous mind, prejudice is the weakes 
of all weapons. The Apostle's rule is the true 
stronghold: "Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good." 
The desire to esc,pe the influence of prejudice in 
matters of religion has no necessary connexion with 
revolutionary tendencies. On the contrary, the 
probable effect of the expulsi6n of prejudice from 
religions discussions would be, the more rapid and 
satisfactory re-establishment of the great vital doc- 
trines, accompanied only with those slight modifi- 
cations of shading and colouring wlich are demanded 
by the spirit of the times, and which the succession 
of ages has so often brought about in the history of 
Christianity. On the other hand, when advocates 
of change are exposed to every bitter taunt that 
prejudice can devise,--to treatment which seems to 
them both disingenuous and unfair, there is far less 
chance of their retiring from their position, by 
coming to an agreement with their opponents. 
Counter-prejudices are apt to be raised in them 
against the other side, and a chronic warfare ensues, 
in which personal bitterness becomes a far more 
powerfnl agent than zeal for truth. The present 
writer is no advocate of revolution ; lie would rathcr 
that his right hand should forget its cunning than 
that he should write a word fitted to unsettle a 
single mind ifi the great vital doctrines of the faith. 
He is disposed to take a hopeful view of what may 
be thefinal outcome of all the prevailing agitation in 
questions of religion, tuumltuous and confused 
though it be at present. But, in order to a satis- 
factory euding of these agitations, it is indis- 
pensable that combatants on all sides shall be more 
earnest and conscientious in seeking the lumen 
siccum; more moderate and candid in judging of 
one another ; more disposed to make allowances for 
diversities of various kinds ; and more regardful of 
the divine canon--" Whereto we have already at- 
tained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind 
the me thing." 
'w. Oo LAIKIEo 
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lony was not philosophical, neither cotfld she 
follow out to their natural results the tendencies 
which she could not but see. She preferred to 
think of it, as Will himself said, as a moral affair-- 
a fault which would mend ; and so laid her head on 
her pillow with a heart uneasy--but no more un- 
easy than was consistent with tbe full awakening of 
anxious yet hopeful life. 
As for Will, he was asleep ten minutes after, and 
had forgotten all about it. His heart was in its 
right place, though he was plagted wih a very 
arrogant, troublesome, restless little head, and a 
greater ,mount of "notions" than are good for his 
age. He wanted to be at the helm of affairs, to 
direct everything--a task for which he felt himself 
sinoularly competent : but, after al l, it was for the 
benefit of other people that he wanted to rule. It 
seemed to him that he could arrange for everybody 
so much bettcr than they could for themselves: 
and he would have been liberal to Hugh, though be 
had a certain contempt for his abilities. He wotdd 
have given him occupation suited to him, and all 
the indulgences which he was most fitted to ap- 
preciate; and he would have made a kind of 
beneficent empress of his mother, and put her 
at the head of all manner of benevoleces, as other 
wise despots have been known to do. But Will 
was the youngest, and nobody so much as asked his 
advice, or took him into consideration ; and the 
poor boy was thus thrown back upon his own 
superiority, and got to brood upon it, and 
scorn the weaker expedients with which other 
people sought to fill up the place which he alone 
was tufty qualified to fill. Fortunately, however, 
he forgot all this as soon as he had fallen asleep. 
Hugh had no such legislative views for his part. 
He was not given to speculation. He meant to do 
his duty, and be a credit to everybody belonging to 
him ; but he was a great deal younger than his 
boy-brother, and it did not occur to him to separate 
himself in idea--even to do them good--from his own 
people. The future danced and glimmered before 
him, but it was a brightness without any theory in 
ita thing full of spontaneous good-fortune and 
well-doing, with which his own cleverness had 
nothing to do. Islay, for his part, thought very 
little about it. He was pleased for Hugh's sake, 
but as he had always looked upon Hugh's good- 
fortune as a certainty the fact did not excite him, 
and he was more interested about a tough problem 
he was working at, and which his uncle's visit had 
interrupted. It was a more agitated household 
than it had been a few months before--ere the 
doors of the future had opened suddenly upon the 
lads ; but there was still no agitation under the 
cottage roof which was inconsistent with sweet rest 
and quiet sleep. 
It made a dreadful difference in the house, as 
everybody said, when the two boys went away 
Islay to Mr. Cramer's, the "coach " who was to 
prepare him for his examination, and Hugh to 
Earlston. The cottage had always been quiet, its 

inhabitants thought, but now it fell into a dead. 
calm, which was stifling and unearthly. Will, the 
only represenRtive of youth left among ,them, was 
graver than Aunt Agatha, and made no gay din, 
but only noises of an irritating kind. He kicked 
his legs and feet about, aud the legs of all the 
chairs, and let his books fall, and knocked over the 
flower-stands--which were all exasperating sounds : 
but he did not fill the house with snatches of song, 
with laughter, and the pleasant evidence that a 
light heart was there. He used to "read" in his 
own room, with a diligence which was much 
stimulated by the conviction that Mr. Small was 
very little ahead of him, and, to keep up his 
position of instructor, must work hard, too; and, 
when this was over, he planted himself in a corner 
of the drawing-room, in the great Iudian chair, 
with a book, beguiling the two ladies into uucon- 
sciousness of his presence, and then interposing in 
their coaversatiou in the most inconvenient way. 
This was Will's way of showing his appreciation of 
his mother's society. He was not her right hand, 
like Hugh, nor did he watch over her comfort in 
Islay's steady, noiseless way. But he liked to be 
in the same room with her, to haunt the places 
where she was, to interfere in what she was doing, 
and seize the most uufi moments for the expression 
of his sentiments. With Aunt Aoutha he was 
abrupt and indifferent, being insensible to all con- 
veutional delicacies ;aud he took pleasure, or 
seemed to take pleasure, in contradicting Mrs. 
Ochterlony, and going against all her conclusions 
and arguments ; but he paid her the practical com- 
pliment of preferring her society, and keeping by 
her side. 
It was while thus left alone, and with the excite 
ment of this first change fresh upon her, that Mrs. 
Ochtedony heard another piece of news which 
moved her greatly. It was that the regiment at 
Carlisle was about to leave, and that it was Our 
regiment which was to take its place. She thought 
she was sorry for the first moment. It was upon 
one of those quiet afternoons just after the boys had 
left the cottage, when the two ladies were sitting in 
the silence, not talking much, thinking how long it 
was to post-time, and how strange it was that 
the welcome steps and voices which used to invade 
the qtiet so abruptly and so sweetly, were now 
beyond hoping for. And the afternoon seemed to 
have grown so much longer, now that there was no 
Htgh to burst iu with news from the outer world, 
no Islay to emerge from his problems. Will sat, 
as umbel, in the great chair, but he was reading, 
and did no contribute to the cheerfulness of the 
party. And it was just then that Sir Edward 
came in, doubly welcome, to talk of the absent 
lads, and ask for the last intelligence of them, and 
bring this startling piece of news. Mr:.. Ochter- 
lony was aware that the regiment had finished its 
service in India long ago, and there was, of course, 
uo reason why it should not oome to Carlisle, but it 
was not au idea which had ever occurred to her. 
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Mary did not say that Winnie had done what 
was a great deal more than complaining, and had 
et her husband before them in a very uncom- 
fortable light--and she took the verdict upon her- 
self quietly, as a matter of course. "Mr. Askell 
used to know him very well," she said ; " perhaps 
he knows something. But Edward Percival never 
was very popular, and you must not quarrel with 
me if I bring you back a disagreeable report." 
" If it is about Aunt Winuie's husband, they 
say he is a fellow who bets and does all sorts of 
things," said the voice from the corner, which 
broke in so often upon their confidential talk. 
Aunt Agatha gave a great jump in her chair. 
" Oh, Mary, I thought that dreadful boy was in 
bed !" she said, tremulously. "Do you kuow, Will, 
that it is very unkind and inconsiderate to say 
such things ? Edward Percival is as much to me, 
or nearly as much to me--or at least he ought to 
be as nmch--as you are. And you ought to call 
him your uncle ; and where could you ever hear 
dreadhd falsehood like that ?" 
" It is not a dreadful falsehood," said Wilfred. 
" It is quite true, I am sure. I should like to see 
him. It would always be something to see a man- 
who was not exactly like everybody else." 
"Be quiet, Will," said Aunt Agatha, with a little 
indignation. " You ought to be in bed. If your 
mother were to tke my advice, she would send you 
to bed every night at nine o'clock. It would be 
so much better for you. People who are not like 
other people, are never safe people," Miss Seton 
added, pointedly ; for since his brothers had been 
away, Will, who was brought out by their absence, 
and attracted much more attention, had been un- 
questionably too much for his aunt. 
" It is only some foolish story he has heard," 
said Mary. " He cannot know anything. I think 
I will go into Carlisle as soon as tlmy arrive. 
should like to see them all again." 
"And yet it will be a trial for you, Mary," said 
Aunt Agatha " I do not think I could have borne 
it if it had been me. It will make you think of the 
difference. I was very angry with Sir Edward for 
telling you ; but then you are so brave, and bear 
these things so well." 
This was another little prick such as, kind as she 
was, Miss Seton rather liked to inflict upon her niece, 
who was not sentimental, nor apt to find ordinary 
things "great trials." But Mary was silent, for she 
was thinking of other things: not merely her 
happy days, but the one great vexation and mor- 
tification of her life, of which the regiment was 
aware--and whether the pinful memory of it 
would ever return again to vex her. It had faded 
out of her recollection in the long peacefulness and 
quiet of her life. Cotdd it ever return again to 
shame and wound, as it had once done ? From 
where she was sitting with her work, between tNe 
cheerful lamp and the bright little blazing fire, Mary 
went away in an instant to the scene so distant and 
different, and was kneeling again by her husband's 

side, a wonan humbled, yet never before so indig 
naaly, resentfully proud, in the little chapel of th 
station. Would it ever come back again, that on 
blot on her life, with all its false, injurious sug. 
gestions ? She said to herself " No." No doubt iJ 
had died out of other people's minds as out ol 
her own, and on Kirtell-side nobody would hav 
dared to doubt on such a subject ; and now that th 
family affairs were settled, and Hugh was esta. 
blished at Earlston, his uncle's acknowledged heir, 
this cloud, at least, could never rise on her agair 
to take the comfort out of her life. She dismisse 
the very thought of it from her mind, and her hear 
warmed to the recollection of the old faces and th 
old ways. She had a kind of longing to see them. 
as if her life would be completer after. It was no 
as " a great trial" that Mary thought of it. Sh 
was too eager and curious to know how they had al 
fared; and if, to some of them at least, the ol 
existence, so long broken up for herself, continue 
and flourished as of old. 

CHkITER XXV. 
IT Was accordingly with a little excitement thw 
when the regiment had actuMly arrived Mrs. Och 
terlony set out for the neighbouring town to rene 
her acquaintance with her old friends. It wa.. 
winter by that time, and winter is seldom ver 
gentle in Cumberland; but she was too much inte 
rested to be detained by the weather. She had sai 
nothing to Wilfred on the subject, and it startle 
her a little to find him standing at the door waitin 
for her, carefully dressed, which was not usually 
faculty of his, and evidently prepared to accompan 
her. When she opened the cottage-door to go out 
and saw him, an unaccountable panic seized her 
There he stood in the sunshine,not gay and thought 
less like his brother Hugh, nor preoccupied 
Islty,--with his keen eyes and sharp ears, and min 
that seemed aways to lie in vait for something 
The recollection of the one thing which she did no 
want to be known had come strongly to her mira 
once more at that particular moment; a little tremo 
had run through her frame--a sense of half-painful: 
half-pleasant excitement. When her eye fell 
Wilfred, she went back a step unconsciously, an( 
her heart for the moment seemed to stop beating. 
She wanted to bring her friends to Kirtell, to sho 
them her boys and make them acquainted with al. 
her life; and probably, had it been Hugh, he would 
have accomlnied her as a matter of cours 
somehow Wilfred was different. Without knowin 
what her reason was, she felt reluctant to undergo 
the first questionings and reminiscences with thi 
keen spectator standing by to hear and see all, and 
o demand explanation of matters which it might 
be difficult to explain. 
"Did you mean to go with me, Will?" she said. 
"But you know we cannot leave Aunt Agatha all 
by herself. I wanted o see you to ask you to be 
as agreeable as possible while I mn gone." 
"I am never agreeable to Aunt Agatha," said 
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Will; "she always liked the others best; and 
besides, she does not want me, and I am g)ing to 
take care of you." 
"Thank you," said Mary, with a smile ; "but I 
don't want you either for to-day. We shall have so 
many things to talk about--old affairs that you 
would not understand." 
"I like that sort of thing," said Will; "I like 
listening to women's talk--especially when it is 
about things I don't understand. It is always some- 
thing new." 
Mary smiled, but there was something in his 
persistence that frightened her. " My dear Will, I 
don't want you to-day," she said, with a slight 
shiver, in spite of herself. 
- "XVhy, mamma ?" said Will, with open eyes. 
He was not so well brought up as he ought to have 
been, as anybody will perceive, tie did not accept 
his mother's decision, and put away his Sunday hat 
and say no more about it.. On the contrary, he 
looked with suspicion (as she thought) at her, and 
kept his position--surprised and remonstrative, and 
not disposed to give in. 
"Will," said Mrs. Ohtcrlony, "I will not have 
you with me, and that must be enough. These are 
all people whom I have not seen since you were a 
baby. It may be a trial for us all to meet, for I 
don't know what may have happened to them. I 
can speak of my affairs before you, for you--know 
them all," Mary went on with a momentary falter- 
ing ; "but it is not to be supposed that they could 
speak of theirs in the presence of a boy they do not 
know. Go now and amuse yoursclf, and don't do 
anything to frighten Aunt Agatha; and you can 
come and meet me by the evening train." 
But she could not get rid of a sense of fear as she 
left hirm He was not like other boys, from whose 
mind a little contradiction passes away almost as 
soon as it is spoken. He had that strange faculty 
of connecting one thing with another which is 
sometimes so valuable and sometimes leads a lively 
intellect so much astray; and if ever he should 
come to know that there was anything in his 
mother's history which she wished to keep con- 
coaled from him----. It was a foolish thought, but 
it was not the less painful on that account. ,Mary 
had come to the end of her little journey before she 
got free from its influence. The united household 
at the cottage was not rich enough to possess any- 
thing in the shape of a carriage, but they were near 
the railway, which served almost the same purpose 
It seemed to Mrs. Ochterlony as if the twelve inter- 
vening years were but a dream when she found 
herself in a drawing-room which had already ttken 
Mrs Kirkman's imprint, and breathed of her in 
every corner. It was not such a room, it is true, as 
the hot Indian chamber in which Mary had last 
seen the colonel's wif It was one of the most 
respectable and sombre, as well as one of the best 
of the houses which let themselves furnished, with 
an eye to the officers It had red curtains and red 
carpets, and blinds drawn more than half way 

down ; and there were two or three boxes, with a 
significant slit in the lid, distributed alout the 
different tables In the centre of the round table 
before the fire there was a little trophy built up of 
small Indian gods, which were no doubt English 
manufacture, but which had been for a long time 
Mrs. Kirkman's text, and quite invaluable to her as 
a proof of the heathen darkness which was her 
favourite subject; and at the foot of this ugly 
pyramid lay a little heap of pamphlets, reports of 
all the societies under ]maven. Mary recogniscd too, 
as she sat and waited, the large brown-paper cover, 
in which she knew by experience Mrs. Kirkman's 
favourite tracts were inclosed ; and the little biskct 
which contained a smaller roll, and which had room 
besides occasionally for a little ta and sugar, when 
circumstances made them necessary; and the book 
with limp boards, in which the coloncl's wife kept her 
list of names, with little biographical comments 
opposite, which had once amused the subalterns so 
much when it fell into their hands. She had her 
sealed book besides, with a Bramah lock, which was 
far too sacred to be revealed to profane eyes ; but 
yet, perhaps, she liked to tantalize profane eyes 
with the sight of its undiscoverable riches, for it 
lay on the table like the rest. This was how Mary 
saw at a glance that, whatever might have happened 
to the others, Mrs. Kirkman at least was quite 
unchanged. 
She came gliding into the room a minute after, so 
like herself that Mrs. Ochterlony felt once more 
that time was not, and that her life hl been a 
dream. She folded her visitor in a silent embrace, 
and -kissed her with inexpressible meaning, anti 
fanned her cheeks with those two long locks 
hanging out of curl which had been her character- 
istic embellishments since ever any one remembered. 
The light hair was now a little grey, but tlmt made 
no difference to speak of either in colour or general 
aspect ; and, so far as any other change went, those 
earlier years might never have been- 
"My der Mary !" she said at last. "Iy dear 
friend! Oh, what a thought that little as we de- 
serve it, we shmdd have been both spared to meet 
again ! " 
There was an emphasis on the both which it was 
very touching to hear; and .Mary naturally cotdd 
not but feel that the wonder and the thankfulness 
were chiefly on her own account. 
"I am very glad to see you again," she said, 
feeling her heart yearn to her old friend--" and 
so entirely unchanged." 
"Oh, I hope not,"said lIrs. Kirkman- "I 
hope we have both profited by our opporttmities, 
and made some return for so many mercies. One 
great thing I have looked forward to ever since 
I knew we were coming here, was the thought of 
seeing you again_ You know I always considered 
you one of my own little flock, dear Mary ! one of 
those who would be my crown of rejoicing. It is 
such a pleasure to have you again." 
And Mrs. Kirkman gave Mrs. Ochterlony another 
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I requested permission to visit the schools, and 
Brigham Young directed Mr. Campbell, the super- 
intendent of education, to take me round. There 
were, however, only two in session at the time, and 
of these two I formed but a poor opinion, both from 
the appearance of the children and from their stock 
of knowledge. 
I frequently met people who admitted they were 
not very good ]ormons, and, when pushed with a 
little close questioning, confessed they would leave 
the Mormon faith if there were any way open to 
them ; but that at prcseut to secede from it would 
entail some distress, and perhaps even personal 
danger. 
On Friday, the 21st, four of us Gentiles hired a 
carriage-and-pair, and drove across the valley-- 
twenty miles--to vit a point on the Great Salt 
Lake, where is a small inn, and where boats are 
kept. The only bridge over the Jordan is on this 
road : it is remarkably well built, and very credit- 
able to its designers. The shores of the lake are 
covered with dark brown salt to a depth of three or 
four inches, and the only living creatures we could 
detect were minute flies, myriads of which settled 
on the water iu patches, looking like scum until, on 
being touched, they rose in a cloud. The water 
holds in solution the greatest possible quantity of 
salt. When we bathed, we found it very buoyant ; 
and when we dived, its great specific gravity forced 
it into our eyes, noses, and ears to an extent that 
was acutely painful, lIr. Little courageously dived 
with the view of reaching the bottom, and when he 
came up his sufferings were so severe that we were 
quite alarmed lest he should be seriously injured : 
however, patience and a little fresh water at length 
relieved u% leaving ts sadder and wiser men. 
The water is of a deep blite--an effect probably 
caused by the salt, which makes it so dense as ma- 
terially to check a boat sailing through it, though 
making her float lightly. The depth of water is 
nowhere greater than thirty feet, and in many 
places only five or six. There are many islands in 
the lake, one of which--Church Island, at the east 
side--can be reached by fording. It contains good 
pastur At the inn we were amused by seeing 
two full-length profile portraits of the martyrs, 
Joseph and Hiram Smith. I am afraid there is some- 
thing ludicrotm in the idea of a martyr in a claw- 
]ammer coat. 
Driving back, we were strnck by the parallel 
water-lines, one above another, on the sides of the 
hill At one place we counted seven distinct 
marks. The idea most readily suggested is that 
this country has all been under water, and that 
these lines represent the different levels to which it 
has from time to time sunk, until at last only the 
existing lake has been left. This theory is the 
most generally received ; but the marks on the hills 
are to be seen all over the high plateau in the centre 
of the continent. Some say that the sadstone 
strata are harder in some places than in others, and 
that these lines are caused by the action of the sun 

and rain. Banks of fallen sand and gravel at the 
foot of the cliffs seem to give some colour to: this 
theory. 
On Saturday, the 22rid, I took my ticket for 
Atchison, on the lIissouri River, and prepared to 
continue my journey eastward. On this day we 
heard of a Mormon settlement, about fifty miles to 
the southward, being attacked, and two Mormons 
killed, hy Indians. We also heard of two murdered 
bodies being found in a stream near Fort Bridger, 
and that the stage from Virginia City in Idahoe, 
had again been stopped in the same place, but al- 
lowed to proceed, as it contained neither passengers 
nor treasure. 
At this time, passenger trac between Salt Lake 
City and Denver City was stopped on account of 
Indian troubles on the road- I received petnission, 
however, to overtake the superintendent, who hal 
started for the east this morning, and to obtain hi 
sanction to proceed. From Mr. Roberson, the mail 
agent at Salt Lake, and from Mr. Carleton, the 
agent at the telegraph oce, I received the same 
cottrtesies and goodwill that I experienced from so 
many Americans. But for the assistance that each 
afforded me in his particular line, I might have 
been detained many days. 
The fare on the overland route is exorbitant. 
Approximately in English money it is as follows :- 
From San Francisco to Salt Lake City, twenty-five 
pounds ; from Salt Lake City to Atchison, seventy 
pounds ; from Atchison to New York, by rail, ten 
pounds: total of fares from ocean to ocean, one 
hundred and five pounds. The time in which the 
journey should be performed, if everything were 
in good working order, is about twenty days. 
During this time the traveller, of course, has to 
feed himself. Three meals a day, averaging at least 
a dollar a meal, amount to twelve ponnds. He 
must also provide himself with suitable clothing, 
arms, blankets, and a small basket of provisions. 
So that on the whole the journey cannot be accom- 
plished for much less than one hundred and thirty 
pounds. This is at least double what it ought to 
be. The voyage by Panama occupies about twenty- 
eight days, and the expense is about thirty pounds ; 
so great press of business alone, or a desire to see 
the country, would induce any one to take the 
overland route, and few would wish to try it a 
second time. 
On the morning of the 23rd of Jldy, I bade fare- 
well to the Great Salt Lake City ; and while follow- 
ing the course of a stream flowing down from the 
Vahsatch Mountains, I looked back rather regret- 
fully at the peaceful valley I should probably never 
revisit. Accounts of the eastern road were gloomy : 
rumotws of Indian troubles, of drivers and travellers 
murdered, and stage-horses driven off, were not 
wanting. Our nmd-waggon was a poor make-shift, 
and our horses were but sorry beasts. As the stage 
professed to start at 4 A.., I rose at three, and 
came downstairs at the half-hour, to "fix a bite" 
before starting. At that moment the waggon drove 
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and he inquired of the servants how the change had 
come over their master, having left him under the 
resolution to keep sober. They told him, in reply, 
that no sooner had he left Milan, than the phantom 
never quitted their master night nor day. He 
asserted that it no longer looked through the win- 
dow-blinds, but stood by his bed-side. Mr. 
could support the torture no longer, and one night, 
in a fit of desperation, seizing a sword, he followed 
the phantom, which fled before him from room to 
room. The servants, aroused by the noise, went to 
their master's assistance, and found him, in his 
night-dress, stabbing the clothes on the bed through 
and through with his sword, calling out that the 
fellow-had hidden himself there, and that he was 
determined he should annoy him no longer. The 
servants took the sword from his hand, and Mr. 
G----fainted from the effects of his exertion. A 
medical man was imnediately sent for, who, noticing 
the exhausted condition of his patient, ordered him 
a glass of brandy. 
No sooner had Mr. G-- tasted the spirits than 
lie exclaimed, "I am all right again ; the fellov 
has gone." The next day the phantom again made 
its appearance, and the medical man being sent for, 
ordered a repetition of the glass of brandy, and 
again the phantom vanished. Having now found 
the means of relieving himself from the terrible per- 
secution which followed him, every time the phan- 
tom appeared, Mr. G-- took a similar quantity of 
brandy, and it vanished. 
His habit of intoxication had now commenced 
again, and when under the influence of spirit he 
was a perfect maniac. Frequently, however, when 
sober, lie would implore the doctor to get him 
reconciled to his wife, for the poor fellow was 
ardently attached to her. The doctor of course re- 
fused, and the police were obliged to interfere. 
Mr. G now made another attempt to relinquish 
his habit of drinking, but it was impossible ; the 
phantom never left him night or day. Its identity 
was so perfect that he would implore it, in the most 
piteous accents, to cease the persecution, but with- 
out the slightest effect. The phantom stood before 
him, with its cold, frigid glance, gazing at him with 
a look almost of indifference on its countenance, 
and, as usual, always holding its glove in the right 
hand. 
A consultation of medical men was now held, 
when it was considered that the best thing that could 
be done for the unhappy man would be to persuade 
him to leave Italy and reside in some place on the 
Continent where he could have the benefit of sea- 
bathing. Boulogne, in France, was chosen as his 
place of residence, and he went there, the doctor 
thinking that the change of scene might restore him 
to sanity. For a short time aftgr his arrival a 
most beneficial change certainly took place in him, 
aud he recovered both strength of mind and body. 
A temporary fit of illness having somevhat weak- 
ened him, the phantom again made its appearance, 
nor would it quit him until he again took to drink- 

ing. It continued persecuting him night and day, 
till at last, at thirty-two years of age, the poor 
fellow fell a victim to a phantom conjured up by 
the effects of his immoderate drinking. 
A somewhat similar case occurred in Belgravia 
during last winter. A gentleman had engaged a 
butler, whose character for integrity and sobriety 
for many years had been an excellent one; but 
during the last six months he had not been in a 
situation, having attempted to start an inu with 
his savings, but had not been successful. For some 
time the man's conduct was of a most exemplary 
description. One night one of the young ladies, in 
a state of great alarm, entered the bedroom of the 
governess, and informed her that she had seen a 
light pass her bedroom door, and had heard a foot- 
step ascending the stairs. The lady thought she 
had merely been dreaming, and advised her to go 
to bed again, and nothing more was said on the 
matter. The little girl, however, was fully per- 
suaded that she had uot been in error, and resolved 
to watch again the next night, and at the same hour 
she saw the light pass her room, and heard the step 
again ascending the stairs. She immediately went 
to the governess, and this time informed- her that 
she was certainly not deceived, and requested the 
lady to arise from her bed and judge for herself. 
The governess immediately arose, and throwing a 
dressing-gown over her, stood at the partially open 
door, and in a short time she perceived a light de- 
scending the stairs, and directly afterwards the 
butler, carrying a candle in his hand, made his ap- 
pearance. It was dilficult for her to judge whether 
the man was asleep or awake ; his eyes were open, 
but he seemed in a state of intense alarm, as if 
under the influence of some terrible dream. He 
passed her door without noticing it was open, and 
proceeded to the drawing-room, which he entered. 
The governess, without hesitation, followed him, 
and found him turning over the sofaushions, and 
moving the chairs, as if searching for something. 
"B," she said, "what are you doing there ?" 
"I am looking for them," he replied ; "I know 
they're somewhere here, and this time I'll have 
them. They shall not escape me now ; I'll put a 
stop to this, once and for all." 
The governess now called for assistance, and the 
man was advised to go to bed. On inquiring next 
morning, it was found that, in consequence of the 
misfortunes he had experienced during the time lie 
was keeping the inn, he had sought consolation 
from drinking, which he had carried to an immo- 
derate extent. He was, however, resolved to cure 
himself of it ; and being a man of strong deter- 
mination, he felt he had succeeded. 1o sooner, 
however, did he enter on his new situation, than 
the first night, on retiring to rest, two children 
placed themselves beside his bed, and continued 
staring at him- He was not acquainted with them, 
and they afforded no clue to connect them with 
hi history. The second and every following night, 
they again made their appearance ; the poor man 
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Monday. The time and place of meeting was again 
appointed, and the gentleman was required not to 
leave London in the meantime. He did, however, 
leave London, went home, and returned to the 
place of rendezvous on Monday at the time agreed 
upon. When the worker back came up, he at once 
charged the gentleman with a breach of faith, told 
him by what train he left London, where he went 
on the Sunday, and described the person who 
accompanied him to the railway station on the 
Monday morning. The gentleman urged that he 
had committed no breach of faith, and that it was 
only the necessities of business which compelled 
him to go home. They then got into a conveyance, 
and drove from the Park into one of the low parts 
of London. After traversing many back streets 
the passengers alighted, dismissed the conveyance, 
and went through several low streets on foot They 
wandered on through dark passages, up one stair- 
case and down another, until they came to a small 
back yard, and here the business was done. A 
small shutter was opened, and a hand held out the 
deeds. The gentleman saw that these were the 
identical documents he was in quest of. He passed 
the reward through the little window. The deeds 
were given to him, and he was requested to ex- 
amine them in order that he might satisfy himself 
that he had not been deceived, lie found that he 
]ad been honourably dea|t with, and now the 
return journey commenced, lie followed the foot- 
steps of his guide through many a dark passage, 
and many a dreary street. They approached one 
of the leading thoroughfares and the guide suddenly 
vanished. 
Suppose a thief has been justly apprehended, and 
is safely lodged in the police cell : are his evasions 
of the law then at an end ? One would think so ; 
but the thief says they are not. lie professes to 
find a ready and efficient friend in the corrupt 
policeman. The charge-sheet lies upon the table, 
and the policeman finds iu the list the name of an 
old friend. Then to business. Information is con- 
veyed to the criminal's friends. They are perhaps 
instncted to tamper with the accuser, who is 
assured that the property shall be restored, in re- 
sult of which the charge may be withdrawn. Or 
perhaps the line of defenee is planned, and false 
witnesses are called. And here it may be said, that 
in close connection with the thieves there is a class 
of people who will swear to anything, if they are 
paid for it ; "suborned witnesses, ' if a New Testa- 
ment phrase may be used in such a connection. 
Lob" public-houses, where the magsmen take their 
victins, and lewd women drug the drink and fleece 
the purse of their hapless prey, are said to receive 
not a little assistance from the police ; so that, in 
addition to the curse of drunkenness, these licensed 
pandemoniums are frequently dens of knavery. A 
man, let us suppose, has been cheated and robbed 
of everything, and, stung to madness, he rushes 
into the street for a policeman. But it may happen 
that the policeman on this beat knows the houses 

well, and has received many a bribe at their hands ; 
so he " bounces" the maddened victim as well as 
he knows how, probably telling the plundered 
wretch that he has been where he ought not to have 
been, and advising him to go quietly home and say 
nothing ahout it, lest he should bring disgrace upon 
himself and his friends by a public exposure. So 
the victim sneaks home, and the corrupt policeman 
repairs to the criminal house, and refreshes his 
polluted throat with the bribing beer. He has 
smoothed away a disturbance, and must be rewarded 
with a share of the spoils. One is compelled to be- 
lieve that public-houses are frequently no better 
than a den of thieves, and that the keepers of them 
frequently break the law by the connivance of those 
who ought to know better. Some time ago the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in one of the provin- 
cial papers, headed "CRF.  L.IOF. TOW.S. 
Mr. -----, the late chief constable of----, has written 
a letter to a gentleman in that town, in answer to in- 
quiries as to the chief cause of crime in--, and 
the ability of a watch committee to repress it. As 
to the first point, lir. -- says, that drink is at the 
root of near!y all crime, and he complains that at 
present it is not fairly grappled with. As to the 
second, he says :--' Shortly after I was appointed 
at --; a member of the watch committee (not now 
in the council} called upon me with a list, in writing, 
of four pnblic-houses which were his property, and 
promised that, if I laid no informations against 
them, himself and friends would support me in the 
committee. He gave a smilar list to the inspector 
next in commaud under me. These four were among 
the very worst-conducted houses in the town.'" 
l'he marine-store dealers continue to evade the 
law as cleverly as most folka After a long rim-- 
let us suppo.e a case--in the criminal purchase of 
criminal go.ds, the marine-store dealer attracts to 
himself the suspicions of the police. The suspected 
party soon fcels that he must do something to avert 
suspicion and to prevent nnpleasantness. He there- 
fore saves himself by giving information to the 
police concerning some one who has brought what 
he believes to be stolen goods to his shop. But 
who and what are the parties against whom he in- 
forms ? The thieves say that the marine-store 
dealer never informs against any one who really 
serves him well by cleverly bringing plenty of 
valuable goods, lie informs only of those whose 
custom is so small as to make it worthlesa Facts 
seem to bear this out, for, as far as we know, the 
marine-store dealers never do give information when 
anything very valuable is at stake. 
There is a peculiar class closely allied with the 
regular thieves, whom we may call the better edu- 
cated class. Scholars, clever people, and clerks, 
who have lost their character. These draw up 
briefs, write letters, and make sham invoices, by 
means of which the travelling thief passes himself 
off for what he is not. 
The public press renders immense service to the 
country in reference to crime, but the press is used 
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get on with all Mary's friends. There was between 
Miss Seton and Mrs. Kirkman an enmity which 
was to the death. The Colonel's wife, though she 
might be, as bec.me her position, a good enough 
conservative in secular politics, was a revolutionary, 
or more than a revolutionary, an iconoclast, in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical. She had no respect for anything, 
Aunt Agatha thought. A woman who works under 
the proper authorities, and reveres her clergyman, is 
a woman to be regarded with a certain respect, even 
if she is sometimes zealous out of season : but when 
she sets up on her own foundation, and sighs over 
the shortcomings of the clergy, and believes in 
neither rector nor curate, then the whole aspect of 
affairs is changed. "She believes in nobody but 
herself," Aunt Agatha said; "she has no respect 
for anything. I wonder how you can put up with 
such a woman, Mary. She talks to our good vicar 
as if he were a boy at school --and tells him how to 
manage the parish. If that is the kind of person 
you think a good woman, I have no wish to be good, 
for my part. She is quite insufferalfle to me--" 
"She is often disagreeable," said Mary, "but I 
am sure she is good at the bottom of her heart." 
"I don't know anything about the bottom of her 
heart," said Aunt Agatha ; "from all one can see of 
the surface, it must be a very unpleasant place. 
And then that useless Mrs. Askell ; she is quite 
strong enough to talk to the gentlemen and amuse 
them, but as for taking a little pains to do her 
duty, or look after her childrenI must say 1 am 
surprised at your friends, A soldier's lie is trying, 
I suppose," Miss Seten added. "I have always 
heard it was trying ; but the gentlemen should be 
the ones to feel it most, and they are not spoiled. 
The gentlemen are very nice--most of them," Aunt 
Agatha added with a little hesitation, for there was 
one whom she regarded as Wilfred did with jealous 
eyes. 
"The gentlemen are further off, and we do not 
see them so clearly," said Mary; "and if you knew 
what it is to wander about, to have no settled 
home, and to be ailing and poor---" 
"My dear love," said Aunt Agatha, with a little 
impatience, "you migh have been as poor, and 
you never would have been like that ; and as for 
sick-- You khow I never thought you had a 
very strong constitution--nor your sister either-- 
my pretty Winnie ! Do you think that sickness, or 
poverty, or anything else, could ever have brought 
down Winnie to be like that silly little woman ?" 
"Hush," said Mary, "Nelly is in the garden, 
and might hear." 
"Nelly !" said Amt Agatha, who felt herself 
suddenly pulled up short. "I have nothing to say 
against helly, I am sure. I could not help thinking 
last night, that some of these days she would make a 
nice wife for one of the boys. She is quite be- 
ginning to grow up now, poor dear. When I see 
her sitting there it makes me think of my Wiunie ; 
not that she will ever be beautiful hke Winuie. 
But Mary, my dear love, I don't think yot are kind 

to me. I am sure you mus have heard a great 
deal about Winnie, especially siuce she has come 
back to England, and you never tell me a word." 
"My dear aunt," said Mary, with a little em- 
barrassment," you see all these people as much as 
I do; and I have heard them telling you what news 
of her they know." 
"Ah, yes," said Aunt Agatha, with a sigh. 
"They tell me she is here or there, but I know 
that from her letters: what I want to know is, 
something about her, how she looks, and if she is 
happy. She never says she is not happy, you know. 
Dear, dear ! to think she must be past thirty now-- 
two-and-thirty her last birthday--and she was only 
eighteen when she went away. You were not so 
long away, Mary--" 
"But Winnie has not had my reason for coming 
back upon your hands, Aunt Agatha," said Mrs. 
Ochterlony, gravely. 
"No," said Aunt Agatha: and again she sighed; 
and this time the sigh was of a kind which did not 
sound very complimentary to Captain Percival. It 
seemed to say "More's the pity !" Winnie had 
never come back to see the kind aunt who had been 
a mother to her. She said in her letters how un- 
lucky she was, and that they were to be driven all 
round the world, she thought, and never to have any 
rest; but no doubt, if Winnie had been very anxious, 
she might have found means to come home. And 
the years were creeping on imperceptibly, and the 
boys growing up--even Will, who was now almost as 
tall as his brothers. When such a change had come 
upon these children, what a change mus there be 
in the wilful, sprightly, beautiful girl whose image 
reigned supreme in Aunt Agatha's heart. A sudden 
thought struck the old lady as she sighed. The 
little Askells were at Kirll at the moment with 
the nurse, whom their mother was now able to 
keep for them, and l\'elly, who was more than ever 
the mother of the little party. Aunt Agatha sat 
still for a little with her heart beating, and then 
she took up her work in a soft stealthy way and 
went out into the garden. "No, my dear, oh no, 
don't disturb yourself," she said, with anxious de- 
precation to Mary, who would have risen too, "I 
am ordy going to look at the lilies ;" and she was 
so conscientious that she did go and cast au undis- 
cerning, preoccupied glance upon the lilies, though 
her real attraction was quite in an opposite quarter. 
At the other side, audible but not visible, was a 
little group which was pretty to look at in the 
afternoon mmshine. It was outside the garden, on 
the other side of the hedge, in the pretty green 
field, all white and yellow with buttercups and 
daisies, which belonged to the Cottage. Miss Seton's 
mild cow had not been able to crop down all that 
flowery fragrant growth, and the little Askells were 
wading in i, up to tJaeir knees in the cool sweet 
grass, and feeding upon it and drawing nourishment 
out of it almost as much as the cow did. But in the 
corner close by the garden hedge there was a more 
advanced development of youthful existence. -elly 



made a momentary stand against her ; but the next 
moment turned resolutely and went away. If it 
was for water, Aunt Agatha did not need it. She 
came to hersel without any restorative ; and she 
kissed Nelly, who had been whispering in her ear. 
"Yes, my dear, I know you are right--it could 
have been nothing," she said faintly, with a wan 
sort of smile ; "but I am not very strong, and the 
heat, you know " And when she got up, she 
took the girl's arm, to steady her. Thus they went 
back to the house, Mrs. Askell following, holding 
up her hands in amazement and sel-justification. 
"Could I tell that she was so weak ?" Emma said 
to herse "Goodness gracious, how could any- 
body say it was my fault?" As for Nelly, she said 
nothing ; but supported her trembling companion, 
and held the soft old hand firm on her arm. And 
when they approached the house Nelly, carried 
away by her feelings, did, what in full possession of 
herself she never would have done. She bent down 
to Annt Agatha's ear--for though she was not tall, 
she was a little taller at that moment than the poor 
old lady who was bowed down with weakness and 
the blow she had just received. "Mamma says 
things without meaning them," said Nelly, with an 
undutiful frankness, which it is to be hoped was 
forgiven her. "She does not mean any harm, and 
sometimes she says whatever comes into her head." 
"Yes, my dear, your mamma is a very silly little 
woman," said Aunt Agatha, with a little of her old 
spirit; and she gave Nelly, who was naturally much 
startled by this unexpected vivacity, a kiss as she 
reached the door of her room and left her. The 
door closed and the girl had no pretext nor right to 
follow. She turned away feeling as if she had 
received a sudden prick which stimulated all the 
blood in her veins, but yet yearning in her good 
little heart over Aunt Agatha who was alone. Miss 
Seton's room, to which she had retired, was on the 
ground floor as were all the sitting-rooms in the 
house, and Nelly as she turned away, suddenly met 
Wilfrid and came to a stand-still before him looking 
him severely in the face. 
"I say, helly ! " said Will. 
"And I say, Will ! " said Nelly. "I will never 
like you nor care for you any mor You are a 
shocking, selfish, disagreeable prig. To stand there 
and never mind when poor Aunt Agatha was faint- 
ing--all for the sake of a piece of gossip. I don't 
want evcr to speak to you again_" 
"It was not a piece of goesip,it was something 
about my mother," said Vill in selLdefence. 
"And what if it were fifty things about your 
mother ?" cried Nelly,--" what right had you to 
stand and listen when there was omething to do ? 
Oh, I am so ashamed ! and after talking to you so 
much and thinking you were not so bad---" 
"Nelly,': said Wilfrid, "when there is anything 
said about my mother, I have always a right to 
listen what it is" 
"Well, then, go and listen," said _N'elly with 
indignation, "at the keyhole if you like; but don't 

come afterwards and talk to me There, good-bye, 
I am going to the children. Mamma is in the 
drawing-room, and if you like to go there I dare 
say you will hear a great many things ; I don't care 
for gossip myself, so I may as well bid you good-bye." 
And she went out by the open door with fine 
youthful majesty, leaving poor Will in a very 
doubtful state of mind behind her. He knew that 
in this particular Nelly did not understand him, 
and perhaps was not capable of sympathising in the 
jealous watch he kept over his mother. But still 
Nelly was pleasant to look at and pleasant to talk 
to, and he did not want to be cast off by her. 
stood and hesitated for a momentbut he could see 
the sun shining at the open door, and hear the 
river, and the birds, and the sound of _N-elly's step 
--and the end was that he went after her, there 
being nothing in the present crisis, as far as he could 
see, to justify a stern adoption of duty rather than 
pleasure ; and there was nobody in the world but 
Nelly, as he had often explained to himself, by 
whom, when he talked, he stood the least chance of 
being understood. 
This was how the new generation settled the 
matter. As for Aunt Agatha, she cried over it 
the solitude of her chamber, but by-and-by re- 
covered too, thinking that after all it was only that 
silly woman. And she wrote an anxious note to- 
Mrs. Percival, begging her now she was in England 
to come and see thereat the Cottage. "I am getting 
old, my dear love, and I may not be long for this 
world, and you must let me see you before I die," 
Aunt Agatha said. She thought she felt weaker 
than usual after her agitation, and regarded this 
sentence, which was in a high degree effective and 
sensational, with some pride. She felt sure that 
such a thought would go to her Winnie's heart. 
And so the Cottage lapsed once more into tran- 
quillity, and into that sense that everything mut 
go well which comes natural to the mind after a 
long interval of peace. 

CHAPTER X XTII. 
"I LIKE all your people, mamma," said Hugh, 
"and I like little .Nelly best of all She is a little 
jewel, and as fresh as a little rose." 
"And such a thing might happen as that 
might make you a nice little wife one of these 
days," said Aunt Agatha, who was always a match- 
maker in her heart. 
Upon which Hugh nodded and hnghed and grew 
slightly red as became his yeara "I had always 
the greatest confidence in your good sense, my dear 
aunt," he said in his laughing way ; and never so 
much as thought of Vilfrid in the big Indian chair, 
who had been Nelly's constant companion for at 
least one long year. 
"I should like to know what business he has 
with .Nelly, '' said Will between his teeth "A great 
hulking fellow, old enough to be her father." 
"She would never have you, Will," said Hugh 
hughing ; "girls always despise a fellow of their 
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pale thing, about fourteen years old. We left her 
nursing the little one as we passed further on, and 
turning back soon after, saw her cherry-coloured 
satin f6r6djie flying gaily in the wind on the crest 
of the hill, while she was being whirled round with 
one of her companions on the threshing-board. 
Having made a little sketch of our arabs with 
the chief arabajie, who was much pleased with the 
performance, we departed very reluctantly from 
the shady glade of Merdivenkeuy, and climbing 
again into our springless conveyance, progressed 
only too quickly homewards, for every moment 
deepened the long shadows on the breezy common 
which led us towards Cadikeuy. Stamboul, in the 
soft distance, was putting on its opal-tinted veil, 
while in the clear evening sky above us, one 
feathery cloud, touched here and there with gold, 
had taken the form of an angel with outspread 
wings, holding towards the distant city a shadowy 
crown or garland, seeming an emblem of rest and 
peace. 
An emblem of rest and peace ? Alas ! since those 
few words were written, the very darkness of the 
grave has shrouded that doomed city. The fearful 
sickness, the cholera, brought in the first instance 
by the scared Egyptians flying in wild terror from 
the scourge at Alexandria, has fallen on Constanti- 
nople with a violence which the devoted and most 
praiseworthy efforts of the Government have 
scarcely tended to allay. To arrest altogether the 
spread of the epidemic by quarantine regulations, I 
believe to be impossible. The awe-stricken people 
fled in blind confusion, some to die by hundreds on 
the crowded boats which carried their reeking 
freight towards distant coasts, where already the 
strange mysterious malady, spreading with giant 
strides, grimly awaited the few survivors ; others, 
to strew the high roads into the interior with the 
corpses of the hapless creatures, who sank, and 
died where they fell, happy ff some scanty tree or 
barren rock shielded their last agonies from the 
piercing rays of the sickening sun. 
.N'ow, as I write, the fatal visitation has been 
mercifully permitted to diminish its ravages ; how 
many have been swept away by it, in Stambotil 
especially, will never be ascertained, as the official 
returns are supposed to represent not one-third of 
the real number of deaths. It is known that in 
one day, of which the published number was little 
over three hundred, seven hundred victims to 
cholera were carried for interment through the 
Adrianople Gate, one only of the numerous gates 
which lead from the city to the neighbouring ceme- 
tery; on another day, sixty Imaums were borne to 
their last resting-place by the same road, and during 
the worst period of the sickness, 2,000 a-day is 
supposed to be within the number of deaths in 
8tgmhoul and the villages of the Bosphorus ; but 
the darkest secrets of this sad time of terror will 
never be revealed on earth, l'umbers, they say, 
found a hasty, even a living grave, in the silent 
waters of the Sea of Iarmora, thrown over on the 

first sign of illness from fishing-boats, and from the 
great bazaar caiques which ply between St. Stefano 
and Constantinople. I was told by an inhabitant of 
the former place that of one boat-load of twenty- 
seven persons which left there, six or seven only 
reached the landing-place ; and allowing largely for 
the exaggerations of fear, I must believe from b-hat 
I know of the degree of abject terror which had 
seized the native population, and their general care- 
lessness of human life, that there was some truth 
in these fearful reports. 
Our village of Cadikeuy, which escaped the 
former visitation of cholera, has been heavily 
afflicted; twenty a-day being carried off from the 
small population during the worst period. Some- 
times in the night-time unwonted footsteps an 
the hushed voices of men, passed our house in the 
direction of the landing-place ; we did not ask each 
other why the stillness of the dark hours was thus 
broken, but we knew afterwards that the sick and 
the dead were being carried to the boats which 
conveyed, the former to the hospital, the latter, 
we knew not whither. But this was not until 
some weeks after the outbreak of the cholera ; it 
declared itself at first in the Arsenal, and spread 
rapidly to the surrounding localities of Haskeuy 
and Kassim Pasha, where it carried off great 
numbers of the low Jewish population. This was 
expected, not only from their poor living and dirty 
habits, but from the bad drainage of those places ; 
the wretched Jews further invited disease by eating 
the unwholesome vegetables which had been throws 
away into the Golden Horn by order of the autho- 
ritiea 
The English, many of whom live at Haskeuy, 
employed in the Arsenal workshops, alone remained 
stoutly at their posts when all the native workmea 
had fled in terror: at first they suffered slightly, 
but when the Government thought it necessary to 
relieve the overcrowded cemetery of Stamboul by 
bringing the bodies for interment to the Ocmeidan, 
on the hill above the village, landing them at 
Haskeuy, where they were obliged often to leave 
the blackening corpses exposed on the scala till the 
toiling carts could return to fetch them away to 
their uncoffined graves--then the English sickened 
and died : some, too many I fear, paid in that awful 
moment the penalty of intemperance ; but ome 
were good and gentle women who had remained in 
the infected neighbourhood rther than increase the 
panic by their flight. A friend of ours, the Rev. 
Mr. K-----, whose self-devotion to these afflicted 
people has been admirable throughout this season of 
bitter trial, told me that one excellent woman, the 
wife of a principal engineer, said to him: "My 
husband wishes me to leave Haskeuy, and I should 
like to go; but I think it would discourage the 
people, o I prefer to remain her" She remained ; 
the next day she sickened, and on the following 
afternoon it was Mr. K's sad duty to read the 
burial service over her in the English cemetery at 
Ferikeuy. 
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racing. He had never, of course, entertained the 
idea of running racers of his own, but he had a 
natural love for every sport connected with horses. 
Accordingly, he attended all the races in his own 
county, and betted moderately, but with consider- 
able success. His skill and good fortune having 
given him courage, he resolved to extend his ope- 
rations, and he no longer contented himself with 
isolated bets, but commenced to keep a regular 
book. Success still attended him, and he hazarded 
larger suma He was guided to a considerable ex- 
tent in his betting by a person of showy exterior 
and plausible manners, whose acquaintance he had 
made on a race-course. This gentleman, at last, 
obtained such an ascendency over Mr. Thornbury, 
that he scarcely ever made a bet without consulting 
him on the subject, and his prognostication was 
generally followed by such good fortune as to increase 
still more the favourable impression he had made 
o/ Mr. Thornbury, who soon began not only to look 
upon him as a racing oracle, but conceived a warm 
friendship for him. He invited him to the Red 
House, and treated him as a favoured guest, show- 
ing him every attention in his power. In return, 
the new-made friend invited him to spend a fort- 
night in a neat little box he had near Doncaster. 
They could then attend the approaching races, and 
be very snug and comfortable together. The idea 
fell in admirably with Mr. Thornbury's views, as 
he had long desired to visit Doncaster, and the in- 
vitation was accepted. 
The time arrived for their departure, and they 
travelled together to Doncaster. My. Thornbury 
was somewhat disappointed at the appearance of 
his friend's house, which was only a very humble 
cottage near the race-course. But as he was in- 
formed by his friend that it was merely rented in 
order that he might have a place near the course, 
when he wished to attend the different races there, 
the excuse was accepted. The morning after their 
arrival, Mr. Thornbury's friend introduced him to 
several sporting gentlemen, all of whom he assured 
him were as safe as the bank. With these gentle- 
men Mr. Thornbury made several heavy bets, not 
only on the races which were to come off next day, 
but on the days following as well. In fact, he con- 
trived to make an excellent book, one which did 
his knowledge of the doctrine of probabilities great 
credit. 
The next day's races came off, and Mr. Thorn- 
bury, on making up his book in the evening, found 
he was a winner to a very considerable amount-- 
on paper. He, of course, paid what losses he had 
made, and received the amounts owing to him, the 
principal part, however, in I 0 U's, the proportion 
in ready money being very small indeed. 
He had betted very heavily on the second day's 
races, and began to feel rather uneasy as to the 
result. Nor was this wholly without reason, for on 
making up his book in the evening, he found that 
he had that day lost between seven and eight hun- 
dred pounda His companion attempted to cheer 

him with some common-places about the impossi- 
bility of being always a winner, and reminded him 
of the excellent book he had made on the third 
day's races. Although the loss somewhat annoyed 
lIr. Thornbury, he had sufficient philosophy ta 
perceive that it would be quite useless to grieve 
over it, and he proceeded tranquilly to make some 
alterations in his dress, as he and his friend were 
to dine with a gentleman, an acquaintance of the 
latter, and pass a pleasant evening together. 
They met, and formed a very happy little party. 
The only other guest, besides Mr. Thornbury and 
his friend, was a gentlemen also connected with the 
turf. He was, moreover, an excellent companion, 
well acquainted with all the sporting celebrities, and 
possessed a vast fund of anecdote and humour. The 
dinner was cooked in first-rate style, and the wines 
were excellent ; indeed, to say truth, Mr. Thorn- 
bury indulged to a greater extent than was prudent, 
yet without being really intoxicated. Nor was 
he quite so much to blame in this, as he would 
have been in the present day. In those days the 
absurd custom prevailed of gentlemen challenging 
each other to take wine, and on this occasion it 
was much indulged in by Mr. Thornbury's com- 
panions, who seemed capable of consuming any 
quantity without danger of inebriety. 
Dinner over, they sat for some time at dessert, 
and, conversation beginning to flag, one of the 
party proposed a rubber of whist to pass away the 
time. Mr. Thornbury made no objection, in fact his 
brain was already somewhat confused, but the two 
others said they did not feel inclined to play just 
then. They were tired, they said, and the events 
of the day were so fresh before them, that they 
should not be able to think of the game if they took 
a hand. As, however, the proposer was their host, 
if he really wished it they would offer no further 
objection. So the game was begun. In the first 
rubber, Mr. Thorubury and his friend were partners. 
They played for guinea points, as well as betted 
heavily on the rub. Mr. Thorubury and his partner 
were winners, and they netted a considerable sum 
a result which put their opponents somewhat out of 
humour. At the second rubber, the tide of fortune 
turned, Thornbnry and his friend being losera 
They changed partners, and fortune again favoured 
lIr. Thornbury, so that before supper was an- 
nounced he had won more than one hundred pounds. 
After supper a steaming bowl of punch was placed 
upon the table, and the friends indulged in it pretty 
freely. In fact when Mr. Thornbury rose to take his 
seat again at the card-table he was nearly intoxi- 
cated. The idea flashed across his disturbed brain 
that, as he was evidently in luck that night, he might 
be able to recoupe himself for his day's losses, and he 
proposed an increase of the stakes. No objection 
bcing made by the others, they again commenced 
playing. Mr. Thornbury lost the first rubber as 
well as a heavy bet he had made upon it, but he 
endeavoured to recover this by a still heavier bet on 
the next game. He played on for some time, gene- 
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rally losing, and consoling himself the while with I 
repeated glasses of punch. In this way he con- 
tinued to play, his mind becomiug gradually more 
and more obscured, till at last he lost all conscious- 
ncss and sank uuder the table utterly insensible. 
When hc awoke next morning he found himsel[ in 
bed in the house of his host of the previous evening. 
He felt feverish and thirsty. His tongue was dry as 
a potsherd, and he suffered from a violent throbbing 
headache. A servant knocked at the door of his 
room with a message from the master of the house 
iiforming him that if he (Mr. Thornbury) intended 
to go on the race-course that day, he had better rise 
immediately, else he would be too late. Mr. Thorn- 
bury told the man to thank his master for the 
information, and to say that he would be ready in 
half-an-hour at latest. Even then, however, he 
could hardly summon sufficient courage to rise from 
his bed, and when he did so, he felt so dizzy that 
he nearly fell senscless on the floor. By dint of 
bathing his head for some time in cold water he 
managed in some measure to arrange his ideas. 
Whcn dressed, he descended to the breakfast-room, 
where he found his host, to whom he apologized for 
his behaviour on the previous night. 
"Don't think anything more about it, my good 
fellow," was the reply. "It was an accident, which 
I dare say has befallen every one of us at one time 
or other. But now, if you intend going with us to- 
day, you had better get your breakfast as soon as 
you Call. ' 
Mr. Thornbury took the hint, and seated himself 
at the table. He had no appetite, however; his 
headache returned, and he laboured under a most 
distressing nausea He tried to conceal his feelings, 
and rose front the table saying that he was now 
quite ready. But he had no sooner uttered the 
words than a sensation came over him of so oppres- 
sive t character, that he was obliged to seat himself 
in an easy-chair that he might not fall on the floor. 
"Thornbury," said his host, "you are not in 
marching order to-day ; you had better stop at 
hems A couple of hours' nap on the sofa will do 
you a deal of good. Rcmain then quietly here ; we 
shall be home to dinner by seven o'clock. We 
Can then arrange our little accounts of yesterday 
evening, and you can afterwards have your revenge, 
if you wish it." 
Thornbury followed his friend's advice, and, 
throwing himself on a sofa, slept for several hours. 
When he awoke he felt considerably refreshed, and 
began to think over the events of the preceding 
evening. The remark which his host had made on 
leaving the room about arranging their accounts of 
the evening before, and giving him his revenge if 
he wished it, caused him some uneasiness. Of all 
that had taken place before supper he had a toler- 
ably clear idea, but the remainder of the night's 
transactions were to him only a mass of tangled 
confusion, which it was impossible for him to un- 
ravel His losses on the race-course the day before 
also caused him aunoyance, but that, after a little 

reflection, lessened considerably. He felt he had 
lost his money fairly, and he had no just cause for 
discontent ; besides, it was very probable that he 
might be more fortunate that day, as he had some 
heavy and well-calculated bets on the event. 
By dinner-time he had fully recovered himself. 
He heard, with great equanimity, the somewhat un- 
satisfactory intelligence, that on that day's transac- 
tions he had lost about two hundred pouuds. During 
the meal the conversatiou ran principally on races 
which were yet to come off, those who had won 
that day, what horses were in favour, and other 
matters connected with the tuff. When dinner was 
over and the dessert placed upon the table, one o[ 
the party said, "Now, Thornbury, we may as well 
arrange about yesterday evening. Here are your 
I 0 U's for your losses to me, and you wouhl 
oblige me by giving me a cheque for the money, as I 
can assure you I have had some heavy pulls upon 
me to-day." 
So saying he produced several pieces of paper 
bearing Thornbury's signature for different sums. 
Their host also, and the other gentlemen, did the 
same, placing their different memoranda before him, 
the whole demands upon him amounting to little 
less than 1,000/. 
Mr. Thornbnry was for some moments uttcrly 
aghast at their behaviour, but, soon recovering him- 
self, he took up the different papers from the table 
and quietly and Carefully examined each, without 
passing any remark upon them. The person who 
had first addressed him on the subject of his debts 
took umbrage at this behaviour. 
"Do you imagine, sir," he said, "that the papers 
I have given you are forgeries, that you scrutinisc 
them so carefully ?" 
Mr. Thornbury continued his examination for a 
moment longer, and then coolly replied, 
"The signatures are evidently mine. I consider, 
however, that I was perfectly justified in examining 
them so closely, as I have no recollection whatever 
of the transactions to which they refer." 
"Transactions to which they refer !" said the 
other indignantly. "Why, you gave them for the 
money you lost yesterday evening." 
"My dear Thornbury," said the host, ' it is all 
fair and straightforward, I assure you ; and, more 
than that, as soon as you have settled these claims 
you can, if you plcase, have your revenge this 
evening." . 
'" Thank you," said Thornbury, coolly, and still 
keeping his temper, "but I must decline playing 
again with those who do not consider it beneath 
them to obtain documents of such a description from 
an intoxicated man." 
Each person present took this insult as personally 
applied to himself, and each stepped forward to 
resent it. 
"Stop, gentlemen," said the host, iu a tone of 
authority; "as the transactions to which Mr. 
Thornbury alludes took place under my roof, I 
must have precedence in the matter.  To consider 
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auburn locks, in which she took especial pride, 
falling on his neck from beneath his little cap, his 
hands pressed together, and his eyes bent reverently 
on the ground. Ruth thought at the time that he 
strongly resembled an angel. When his prayer 
was over, Deborah placd him in his cot. "Sit by 
me, Ruth," he said. She was about to obey him, 
but Deborah, noticing the girl's sickly look, inter- 
posed, and insisted on her leaving him aud going 
to her bed. Ater some little demur, Ruth kissed 
him and left the room--and she never saw him 
afterwards. 
The next morning Ruth was too unwell to rise 
from her bed, and a medical man was sent for. As 
soon as he saw her, he unhesitatingly pronounced 
her to be in a high fever, and that every precaution 
would need to be taken, or it might terminate in 
typhu He also saw little George, who, although 
at the moment he showed no such symptoms as to 
excite alarm, was still far from well, and required 
great attention. He further advised that, i prac- 
ticable, Charity and Edgar should immediately be 
sent away, as it was possible the malady might 
communicate itself to them also. This advice was 
immediately acted upon. Mr. Thornbury applied 
to oue of his tenants to receive the two healthy 
children into his house for a few weeks. His re- 
quest was immediately acceded to, and Edgar and 
Chaxity left home that night. As the doctor had 
feared, Ruth's malaly terminated in typhus, and 
that in its most severe form- Delirittm set in, and 
the disease ran its usual course Thanks to ski]ful 
medical trcatment, the excellent nursing of Mrs. 
Thornbury and Deborah, and a good constitution, 
the fever at last subsided, leaving its victim sdiy 
enfeebled by the violence of its attack. 
When Ruth had fully recovered her senses, she 
naturally became anxious about the health of the 
other members of the family, particularly of her 
little brother George. An evasive answer was 
given her, but she did not detect th ambiguity it 
contained. Two dys afterwards, in the presence 
of her mother and Deborah, she again inquired 
after the child. Mrs. Thornbury attempted to 
answer her, but in vain, and, instead, she burst 
into a flood of tears. Deborah then took upon 
herself the painful task of explaining to Ruth that 
little George was dead. "The Lord hath given, 
and the Lord hatltaken away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord," she mid. ' He hath in His 
mercy slurred thee, my dear, but thy little brother 
is now one of His angels." Ruth received the 
intelligence in her usual placid, undemonstrative 
manner. She merely bent her head forward from 
her pillow as if in acquiescence to the Almighty's 
will ; but uttered not a word. She remained per- 

mother, surprised at her conduct, thonght she could 
hardly have understood Deborah's meaning, and 
she resolved on the first favourable opportunity 
to tell Ruth herself of the death of her brother. 
Aftcr a few moments' silence, so as not to disturb 
Ruth if she felt an inclination to sleep, Mrs. Thorn- 
bury noticed a slight heaving of the bed-clothes 
which covered Ruth's shoulder, and she went softly 
round to the other side of the bed to ascertain the 
cause. To her great surprise she found that the 
poor girl, though perfectly silent, was weeping 
bitterly. Her tears flowed so rapidly that Mrs. 
Thornbury became greatly alarmed. The poor 
child's sorrow, however, though it seemed perfectly 
overwhelming, was displaying itself in her own 
peculiar way. Her grief was perfectly silent ; she 
did not utter a sob, and, but for the slight involun- 
tary movement of the shoulders, she might have 
been supposed to be in a profound slecp. 
Mrs. Thornbury now used every effort in her 
power to console the poor girl, but with small 
success. True, to a certain extent, she somewhat 
suppressed her tears, but the effort was evidently 
made with the intention of pleasing her mother 
more than anything else. Fortuuately, beyond 
somewhat retarding her cure, Ruth's grief did not 
greatly injure her bodily health, but the doctor 
began to entertain some fears whether it might not 
act prejudicially on her mind. As soon as Ruth 
had acquired sufficient bodily strength to be re- 
moved, he advised Mrs. Thornbury to take her to 
the sea-side This was rely agreed to. Mrs. 
Thornbury and Ruth left home, and returned in 
about a month, the patient having received great 
benefit from the trip. 
Ruth never afterwards spoke of her little brother, 
and the rest of the family, to humour her, abst.dned 
from mentioning him in her presence. A slight 
difficulty relating to the poor boy had yet to be got 
over, and Mrs. Thornbury was sorely puzzled how 
to accomplish it. Before George was buried, several 
locks of his hair had been cut off, and one had 
been given to each member of the family with the 
exception of Ruth, though hers had been retained 
for her. Mrs. Thornbury now wmhed her to re- 
ceive it, but did not like to broach the subject. 
Charity, however, came to her mother's assistance 
in this nmtter. She enveloped the lock of hair in a 
sheet of notepaper, on which she wrote, "A lock 
of poor George's hair," and she then placed it in a 
drawer in Ruth's room- Shortly afterwards, Charity 
asked her sister for something she knew was in the 
drawer, and Ruth left the room in which they 
were sitting to find it. Charity went again to the 
drawer in Ruth's bed.room The lock of hair had 
been taken by Ruth, brat" she spoke not one word 

fectly still for a few moments, and then gently about it, nor could any one discover what she hat 
turned her head on the pillow as if to sleep. Her done with it. 
(To b 
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from him," said Sir Edward. " It is very well she 
has come here ; but still it is unpleasant, to make 
the best of it. I am sure he has behaved very 
badly ; but I must say I am a little disappointed in 
Winnie. I was, as you may remember, at the very 
first when she made up her mind so soon." 
" There is no reason for thinking she has run 
away," said Aunt Agath& "Why should she 
h.ve run away? I hope a lady may come to her 
aunt and her sister without compromising herself 
in any way." 
Sir Edward shook his head. "A married wo- 
man's place is with her husband," he said, sen- 
tentiously. He was old, and he was more moral, 
and perhaps less sentimental in his remarks than 
formerly. "And how she is changed ! there must 
have been a great deal of excitement and lte 
hours, and bills and all that sort of thing, before 
she came to look like that." 
"You are very hard upon my poor Winnie," said 
Aunt Agatha, with a long restrained sob. 
"I am not hard upon her. On the contrary, I 
would save her if I could," said Sir Edward, 
solemnly. "My dear Agatha, I am very, very 
sorry for you. What with poor Francis Ochter- 
lony's illness, and this heavy burden" 
Miss Seton was seized with one of those passions 
of impatience and indignation to which a man's 
heavy way of blundering over sore subjects sometimes 
moves a woman. " It was all Francis Ochterlony's 
fault," she said, lifting her little tremulotm white 
hands. "It was his fault, and not mine. He might 
have had some one that could have taken care of 
him all these years, and he chose his marble images 
instead--and I will not take the blame ; it was no 
fault of mine. And then my poor darling child--" 
But here Miss Seton's strength, being the strength 
of excitement solely, gave way, and her voice broke, 
and she had to take both her hands to dry the fast- 
coming tears. 
II "Well, well, well ! " said Sir Edward. "Dear 
me, I never meant to excite you so. What I was 
saying was with the kindest intention. Let us hope 
Ochterlony is better, and that all will turn out 
pleasantly for Winnie. If you find yourself unequal 
to the emergency, you know--and want a man's 
assistances" 
"Thank you," said Aunt Agatha, with dignity ; 
"but I do not think so much of a man's assistance 
as I used to do. Mary is so very sensible, nd if 
one does the very best one can--" 
" Oh, of course I am not a person to interfere,', 
said Sir Edward ; and he walked away with an air 
still more dignified than that which Aunt Agatha 
had put on, but very shaky, poor old gentleman, 
knees, which slightly diminished the 
about 
his 
effect. As for Aunt Agatha, she turned her back 
upon him steadily, and walked back to the cottage 
with all the stateliness of a woman aggrieved. But 
nevertheless the pins and needles were in her heart, 
and her mind was full of anxiety and distress. She 
had felt very strongly the great mistake made by 

Francis Ochterlony, and how he had spoiled beth 
their lives--but that was not to say that she could 
hear of his illness with philosophy. And then 
Winnie, who was not ill, but whose reputation 
and position might be in deadly danger for any- 
thing Miss Seton knew. Aunt Agatha knew 
nothing better to do than to call Mary privately 
out of the room and pour forth her trouble It 
did no good, but it relieved her mind. Why was 
Sir Edward so suspicious and disagreeablewhy 
had he ceased "to understand people ; "--and why 
was Hugh so young and inexperienced and incap- 
able of judging whether his uncle was or was not 
seriously ill;--and why did not "they" write? 
Aunt Agatha did not know whom she meant by 
"they," nor why she blamed poor Hugh. But it 
relieved her mind. And when she had pushed her 
burden off on to Mary's shoulders, the weight was 
naturally much lightened on her own. 
CR XXX. 
IT is quite true, however, that Hugh was very 
inexperienced. He did not even notice that his 
uncle was ill. He sat with him at dinner and saw 
that he did not eat anything, and yet never saw it ; 
and he went with him sometimes when he tottered 
about the garden in the morning, and never found 
out that he tottered ; and sat with him at night, 
and was very kind and attentive, and very fond of 
his uncle, and never remarked anything the matter 
with his breathing. He was very young and he 
knew no better, and it never seemed to him that 
short-breathing and unequal steps and a small ap- 
petite was anything remarkable at Mr. Ochter- 
lony's age. If there had been a lady in the house it 
might have made a wonderful difference; but to 
be sure it was Francis Ochtcrlony's own doing that 
therewas not aladyin the house. Andhewas not him- 
self so shortsighted as Hugb. Hisown growing weak- 
hess was something of which he was perfectly well 
aware, and he knew, too, how his breath caught 
of nights, and looking forward into the future 
saw the shadow drawing nearer his door and was 
not afraid of it. Probably the first thought went 
chill to his heart, the thought that he was mortal 
like other people, and might have to die. But 
his life had been suc life as to make him very 
composed about it, an  disinclined to think that 
a change might be for the better. He was not very 
clear abeut the unseen world--for one thing he had 
nobody there in particular belonging to him per- 
sonally, except the father and mother who were 
gone ages ago ; and it did not seem very important 
to himself personally whether he was going to a long 
sleep, or going to another probation, or into pure 
blessedness, which of all the three was, possibly, the 
h}Tothesis which he understood least. Perhaps, on 
the whole, if he had been to come to an end alto- 
gether he would not have much minded ; but his 
state of feeling was, that God certainly knew all 
about it, and that He would arrange it all right. It 
was a kind of pagan state of mind ; and yet there 
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and from a whole generation to be set apart as God's 
Priest; when they saw one shrine erected upon 
earth, in which alone a bright light shone to mark 
the Divine presence ; when they saw every vessel 
of that one sanctuary set apart for ever from all 
profane and common uses, so that it was death for. 
any but the right person to touch each, and even 
for him to touch it for any but the right purpose; 
mall this must have engraven upon their consciences, 
as no mere reasoning could have done, the idea of 
the Divine reality, and prepared them to pass, in 
the fulness of time, as without such an education 
they could not have done, from the faith of a local 
into that of a world-wide presence ; and from a 
worship formal and carnal in its ordinances, into a 
worship of life and heart, of soul and spirit. 
And when this time came, then it was designed, 
the Prophet here says, that that local and external 
consecration which had educated the world should 
be entirely swept away for one universal, all-perva- 
ding, and eternal. That inscription, "Holiness to 
the Lord," which had hitherto been the badge of 
one man, one only, i, a generation--which had 
authorized his approach to God in behalf of his 
people, and had made him to them the object of a 
reverence next to divine--was now to be extended, 
not to a body of priests, not to a larger but still 
select number of intermediates and mediators 
between man and God, but to all men--to men of 
all ranks and capacities and nations--to young and 
old, to servants and handmaidens--nay, for such is 
the testimony of the word here written, to all things 
that all men even possess and use--to the vessels of 
a common home and the animals of a common ser- 
vice. The inscription of the High Priest's mitre 
shall now be engraven upon the bells of the horses. 
All that we have is holy. 
To Israel it must have sounded as a marvellous 
dignity, that that sacred, that incommunicable 
title should be extended hereafter to them and to 
theirs. How is it with us ? Are we ready to accept 
that dignity--to inscribe upon all that we possess 
that august title, "Holiness unto the Lord?" 
Alas! even religious men would keep something 
out of the reach of that consecration. It is incon- 
venient, it is embarrassing, it is reproving and con- 
victing, to have God thus brought quite into every- 
thing ! One man will keep his money out of God's 
way: another will keep his amusements out of 
God's way : another will keep his affections, or just 
one affection, out of God's way: the inscription, 
"Holiness unto the Lord," would be incompatible, 
he knows, with this pleasure or with that indulgence 
--and, instead of thankfully coming with each, to 
have the sacred mark set upon it, he will evade, he 
will escape, he will even mis, read or mishear the 
proclamation--and instead of loving to see God in 
everything, he will keep God, if he can, and while 
he can, just out of this, and out of just that ! 
To state it, is to reprove the feeling: but is it 
not too much ours ? Where, indeed, amongst us, is 
that simple, that single desire, to be altogether 

God's--to use everything as His, and to enjoy 
everything as His, and to honour Him in every- 
thing as His--which is the very meaning of that 
blessedness which Zechariah speaks of, when he 
says, "In that day shall there be upon the bells of 
the horses, Holiness unto the Lord ?" 
ii. Again, all hings are alike holy. The com- 
monest vessels in the Lord's house shall be like the 
sacrificial bowls before the altar. Not only so: 
every vessel in the humblest house shall be fit for 
those who sacrifice to seethe therein. Gradations 
of holiness are unknown, and distinctions between 
common and holy are unknown, under the Gospel 
And this, not by the obliteration of the consecrating 
mark from any, but by the extension of the conse- 
crating mark to all. 
Most important, most vital, is this last principle. 
Some men say, A Church is no more holy than 
a house--it matters not what disrespect, what dis- 
honour I show to it. I may come hither jesting 
and trifling--I may sit here when others kneel--I 
may smile here or whisper, spend the time in 
worldly (or worse) thoughts, begin to talk the mo- 
ment the minister's voice is silent, and go out hence 
as if from a meeting or a concert-room--and all this 
because under the Gospel one place is no more sacred 
than another place ! And another man will go on 
to say, One day is no more holy to a Christian than 
another day: the Sabbath is abolished under the 
Gospel--it was one of the rudiments or elements of 
the Divine education, now cast aside and abolished 
altogether for the man of full age in Christ I will 
spend my Sunday in frivolity or business, and only 
say in my excuse that I esteem every day alike! 
Notice well the prophecy and the promise. If 
Aaron wears no longer the inscription upon the 
priestly mitre, it is because that inscription has 
been extended to the very bells of the horses. If 
the sacrificial bowls have lost the exclusiveness of 
their sanctity, it is because the very pots in the 
Lord's house have been consecrated into the same 
honour. If the common vessels in the houses of 
Judah and Jerusalem are on a level now with the 
sacred utensils of the Temple, it is because these, 
like those, are used by them that sacrifice, and 
the unburnt portions of the offering are prepared 
therein for the priest and for the worshipper. It is 
not that the consecrating mark is obliterated from 
any: it is that the consecrating mark is extended 
to all If you say that a Church is no more than a 
common dwelling, see that your own home partakes 
of its consecration. See that your own home shall 
become none other than the house of God--the 
place of your night's resting a very gate of heaven. 
If you say that Sunday is to you as any common 
week-day, see that it be because to you every day 
is a Sunday, and he who dwells always in God's 
presence needs not one particular day alone for 
seeking it. The pots in the Lord's house shall be 
like the bowls before the altarand every vessel in 
Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto the 
Lord of hosts. 
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confforts ; and that between that small sum and the 
requirements of the patient, much was needed from 
private charity. Again, it should be stated that the 
reverend gentleman was not popular with the sur- 
rounding gentry, though greatly liked by the poor. 
There was a certain independence of manner about 
him, a certain off-hand candid manner of expostu- 
lation, which hardly harmonised with his position 
and his too evident low origin. Besides, his dress 
was exceedingly shabby, and his toilet generally so 
little attended to, that it was impossible he shoidd 
be tolerated in good society : at least, such was the 
opinion of the majority of the ladies in the vicinity. 
The only person who really actively assisted him 
in his exertions on behalf of the poor was Ruth 
Thornbury. They frequently met at the bedsides 
of the sick and dying, and often brought both com- 
fort and consolation into families whose fate would 
have been sad indeed save for their kind ministra- 
tions. By degrees Mr. Jones came under the notice 
of Mr. Thornbury, who invited him to his house, 
and he became a frequent guest at his table. He 
was also a great favourite with Mrs. Thornbury, 
who, though now a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, still retained many of her original Quaker 
predilections. The poor curate's contempt for the 
vanities of the world pleased her greatly, although 
her pleasure would have been euhanced had he 
been more particular in respect to the neaness of 
his attire. Like the Frienels, he entertained a far 
higher opinion of the value of good works than is 
generally found out of that philanthropic commu- 
nity. He vas likewise an especial favourito with 
Deborah, who admired immensely his candid straight- 
forward way of speaking his mind. She clearly 
saw he was no respecter of persons--a fact which 
accorded well with her republican and Quaker-like 
views of social equality. Charity also from the first 
liked him in her heart, although she used to quiz 
him terribly when she was alone with Ruth. 
"My dear," Charity one day said to her sister, 
"the pains your reverend friend takes about the 
poor does him great crelit." 
"He certainly is most anxious in their behalf," 
said Ruth. 
"At the same time it appears to me that he takes 
a great deal more trouble in finding out new cases 
than is at all necessary." 
"l-low so ?" 
"He seeks them occasionally in localities where 
he must know, if his zeal gave him time for reflec- 
tion, that there is not the slightest probability of 
finding them." 
"I never remarked that," said Ruth. 
"You surprise me," said Chariy. "I really 
shall begin to think that man has bewitched you, 
Ruth. Why nothing can be plainer than the useless 
trouble he sometimes gives himself in finding out 
the poor." 
"Give me an instance," said Ruth. 
"Well, in coming here at leas three days a week 
to find them." 

"What nonsense you do talk, Charity !" said 
Ruth. 
"What other possible reason can he have for 
coming, then ?" said Charity, with a look of well 
simulated surprise. 
"To see papa, of course." 
"Well, Ruth, I hardly think that can be the 
case," said Charity. "Papa only speaks to him 
during dinner-time, and as he has the bad habit of 
falling asleep immediately afterwards, I hardly 
think that can be the cause of the reverend gentle- 
man's frequent visits. Try again, Ruth." 
"Perhaps it is to see mamma." 
"That can't well be the case, Ruth;there must 
be some other cause." 
"I have it now," said Ruth, laughing, "it is to 
see you, Charity." 
"lqow, dear Ruth, I am delighted to hear you 
say so," said Charity, "for it takes a great weight 
off my nfind. Do you know, I began to fear you 
were the point of attraction ? Over and over again, 
I fancied you were in danger of becoming the wife 
of a little "Velsh parson. They say, by-the-bye, 
Ruth, that all little parsons become very fat as 
they get older, and Isaiah's appearance would 
hardly be improved if that were to be his fate. 
And do tell nm what his prospects are ; he surely 
cannot intend to be always a poor curate on fifty 
pounds a-year." 
"No, he hopes some day to be taken into part- 
nership ith a person who keeps a boys' school 
near Welshpool; and besides, he expects to be ap- 
pointed a curate in the same parish the school is in. 
If so, he may not be so badly off after all." 
"Very true, my dear, but tell me how it was he 
made you his confidant in all those interesting 
little family affairs ? I should have thought they 
would rather have been a subject for him to enter- 
rain papa with. Ruth, my dear," Charity continued, 
"stop, ere it is too late. Believe me, you are not 
adapted for the wife of a schoolmaster. The boys 
would play all sorts of pranks on you with im- 
punity. They would lock you up in your room, 
and would not release you again unless you gave 
them the key of your fruit-closet, or some such 
thing; and besides, if ever you got one punished 
for his bad behaviour, it is more than probable you 
would ask his pardon for your unkindness after- 
wards. Ruth, you must not dream of such an 
incongruous union." 
At last, the frequency of the reverend gentle- 
man's visits to the Red House began to excite the 
curiosity of the servants, whose remarks among 
themselves on the subject were of the most explicit 
description. True, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Thorn- 
bury saw anything remarkable in his behaviour. 
They knew full well the general invitation they had 
given him, which had been dictated pnrely by the 
knowledge of his great poverty, and by the thought 
that it might sometimes spare him the expense of 
dining at home. The idea of a poor Welsh curate 
falling in love with the daughter of an English squire, 
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When the sisters entered the room, they found 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornbury in it, as well as !Ir. 
Morecombe. After the customary greetings, the 
conversation turned on general subjects. If Bit. 
lVIorecombe, on the night of the ball, appeared 
attractive to the young ladies, he seemed still more 
so now, when they could judge of him without 
their attention being distracted by other things. 
He spoke on many subjects, and on all with great 
discretion ; his remarks evidently making a great 
impression on his hearers. His visit was a long 
one--perhaps longer than etiquette altogether war- 
ranted ; but he made his company so agreeable that 
the objection was not much felt. During his stay, 
he left the room for a short time to converse with 
Mr. Thornbury on the ostensible object of his visit, 
and when he retraced he found that lunch had 
been prepared for him. As he was about to leave, 
Mr. Thornbury pressed him to name some day in 
the following week 'hen he would dine with them. 
Mr. Morecombe, however, appeared at first some- 
what averse to naming the day. "I should have 
had much pleasure in accepting your invitation," 
he said ; "but the fact is, I have a very aged 
relative, an uncle, who resides in the south of 
Devonshire. He is a confirmed old bachelor, very 
vealhy, very eccentric, and easily offended. I am 
the only relative he has in the world, and, for 
certmin family reasons, it would be rash and unwise 
on my part to displease him. He has written 
requesting me to go there as quickly as I can, as he 
is very ill. To tell you the truth, I suspect there is 
very little the matter with him, and that he is only 
nervous. I wrote, in reply, saying that I much 
regretted his indisposition, and would start off 
immediately if he especially desired it ; but that, 
as I had some business of importance to do in this 
part of the country, I must visit him at the present 
moment at great inconvenience to myself; and 
that I hoped, if possible, he would allow-me to 
defer my visit for a fortnight or three weeks longer. 
I am now awaiting his reply, which I greatly fear 
will be adverse to my -ishes, for if he specially 
desires my presence, I must start off directly." 
' But when do you expect his answer ?" 
"In the course of five days, at the latest." 
"Then dine with us on Saturday, if you have no 
better engagement," said lIr. Thornbury ; "I ex- 
pect my son Edgar home from Eton to-morrov, 
and I am sure he will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance." 
"You are really so kind that I cannot refuse 
your invitation," said lIr. Iorecombe. 'On Satur- 
day I will b with you, without fail." 
The excitement which prevailed in the Red House 
during the two days previous to this momentous 
Saturday was scarcely less than that which had 
preceded the ball, although the young ladies pre- 
served more silence on the subject. 
Edgar arrived, as expected, the day after lIr. 
lIorecombe's visit, and his family were naturally 
delighted to see him. He was now a very hand- 

some, gentlemanly young fellow : modest in his de- 
meanour, without being in any way diffident. His 
Eton education was finished, and though it could 
hardly be said that he was au accomplished scholar, 
he had not been altogether idle; and, without ex- 
aggeration, he was better educated than the average 
of oung gentlemen of his years. As yet, nothing 
had been decided as to what profession he should 
follow, his parents differing somewhat in opinion on 
the subject. His mother wished him to enter holy 
orders, while his father thought he would succeed 
better as a barrister. The lad himself would have 
chosen the army, for which profession he was ad- 
mirably fitted; but, as Mr. Thornbury had no in- 
fluence at the Horse Guards, and the expense of 
purchasing a commission, as well as an outfit, and 
the allowance which would be necessary for him 
as an officer and a gentleman, were more than 
he could afford, the idea was definitively nega- 
tived. Both his parents had now, however, ad- 
mitted that their son's future profession must be 
decided, and they resolved to entertain the subjeet 
seriously as soon as the first burst of pleasure on 
his arrival had somewhat subsided. 
Attractive as Mr. lVIorecombe had already ap- 
peared to the Thornbury family, hc surpassed him- 
self at the dinner-table. He conversed fluently and 
well on every subject which came under discussion, 
and wheu relating his adventures in various parts 
of the world (for he had been a great traveller), 
he spoke of the part he had taken in them with 
so much modesty as to raise him still higher in 
the opinion of his hearers, lIr. Th0rnbury and 
Edgar were both delighted with him ; Ruth ad- 
mired him greatly, and Charity's good feeling 
towards him evidently surpassed her sister's. Nor 
was he by any means destitute of that small talk 
which is so much admired by ladies. He knew a 
great deal of the fashionable world, and spoke of 
its manners and habits with such ease as clearly 
proved that he had lived much in it. Moreover, 
he mentioned the names of several notables of high 
rank, with whom he was on terms of intimacy. 
After the ladies had retired, the conversation 
turned principally on dogs and horses, and matters 
connected with the sporting world ; on all of which 
subjects he appeared to be particularly well versed; 
so much so, in fact, that both father and son, them- 
selves no indifferent judgos in affairs of the kind, 
seemed to regard him as a very high authority. In. 
the course of their conversation, Mr. Thornbury 
casually asked him if he had again heard from hi 
nncle. 
"To my great surprise, I have this day received 
a letter from him," said Mr. lIorecombe, "for I 
imagined it would have required a longer time 
to receive an answer ; and besides, I have generally 
found that to write by return of post is by no 
mean the old gentleman's habit. I am happy 
to say his letter was couched in a most friendly 
tone. He says that as his health is much im- 
lroved I need not now pay him the visit till 
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ides site dismissed the Scripture-reaAcr, having first 
filled him with an adequate sense of the insuf- 
ficiency of the regular clergy. It was, as so often 
happens, a faithful remnant, which was contending 
alone for true religion against all the powers of this 
world. They were sure of one thing at least, and 
that was that everybody else was wrong. This was 
the idea with which her humble agent left Mrs. 
Kirkman; and the same feeling, sad but sweet, 
was in her own mind as she c]rew a chair to the 
table and sat down beside her dear young friend. 
"And so you have come all the way from Kirtell 
to see me, my dear boy?" she said. "How happy I 
shall be if I can be of some use to you. I am afraid 
you won't find very much sympathy there." 
"To," said Wilfrid, vaguely, not knowing in the 
least what she meant. "I am sorry I did not bring 
you some flowers, but I was in a hurry when I came 
away. '  
"Don't think of anything of the kind," said the 
Coloncl's wife, pressing his hand. "What are 
flowers in comparison with the one great object of 
our existence .* Tell me about it, my dear Will ; 
you know I have known you from a child." 
"You knew I was coming then," said Will, a 
little surprised, "though I thought nobody knew? 
Yes, I suppose you have known us all our lives. 
What I want is to find out about my mother's 
marriage. I heard you knew all about it. Of 
course you must have known all about it. That is 
what I want to understand." 
"Your mother's marriage !" cried Mrs Kirkman ; 
and to do her justice she looked aghast. The 
question horrified her, and at the same time it 
disappointed her. " I am sure that was not what 
you came to talk to me about," she said coaxingly, 
and with a certain charitable wile. "]fydetr dear 
boy, don't let shyness lead you away from the 
greatest of all subjects. I know you came to talk 
to me about your sou]." 
"I came to ask you about my mother's mar- 
riage," said Will His giddiness had passed by 
this time, and he looked her steadily in the face. 
It was impossible to mistake him now, or think it 
a matter of unimportance or mere curiosity. Mrs. 
Kirkman had her faults, but she was a good womn 
at the bottom. She did not object to make an 
allusion now and then which vexed Mary, and 
made her aware, as it were, of the precipice by 
which she was always standing. It was what Mrs. 
Kirkman thought a good moral discipline for her 
friend, besides giving herself a pleasant conscious- 
hess of power and superiority ; but when ]iary's 
son sat down in front of her, and looked with cold 
but eager eyes in her fae, and demauded this 
frightful inforntiou, her heart sank within her. 
It made her forget for the moment all about the 
clergy and the defective means of grace; and 
brought her down to the common standing of a 
natural Christian woman, anxious and terror- 
stricken for her friend. 
"What have you to do with your mother's mar- 

riage?" she said, trembling a little. "Do you know 
what a very strange question you are asking.  
Who has told you anything about that? O me! 
you frighten me so, I don't know what I am saying. 
Did Mary send you? Have you just come from 
your mother ? If you want to know about her 
marriage, it is of her that you should ask ivforma- 
tion. Of course she can tell you all about it--she 
and your atmt Agatha. What a very strange 
question to ask of me !" 
Vilfrid looked steadily into Mrs. Kirkman's 
agitated face, and saw it was all true he haA hearcL 
"If you did not know anything about it," he said, 
with pitiless logic, "you would say so. Why should 
you look so put out if there was nothing to tell ?" 
"I am not put out," said Mrs. Kirknn, still 
more disturbed. "Oh, Will, you are a dreadful 
boy. What is it you want to know ? "Vhat is it 
for? Did you tell your mother you were coming 
here ?" 
"I don't see what it matters whether I told my 
mother, or what it is for," said Will "I came to 
you because you were good, and would not tell a 
lie. I can depend on what you say to me. I have 
heard all about it already, but I am not so sure 
as I should be if I had it from. you." 
This compliment touched the Colonel's wife ou a 
susceptible point. She calmed a little out of her 
fright. A boy with so just an appreciation of 
other people's virtues could not be meditating any- 
thing unkind or unnatur.l to his mother. Perhaps 
it would be better for Mary that he should know 
the rights of it; perhaps it was providential that 
he should have come to her, who could give him 
the details. 
"1 don't suppose you can mean any harm," she 
said. "Oh Will, our hearts are all desperately 
wicks& The best of us is little able to resist 
tempttio You are right in thinking I will tell 
you the truth if I tell you anything ; but oh my 
dear boy, if it should be to lead you to evil and not 
good" 
"%ver mind about the evil and the good," said 
Will, impatiently. "What I want is to know what 
is false and what is true." 
Mrs. Kirkman hesitated still; but she began to 
persuade herself that he might have heard some- 
thing worse than the truth. She was in a great 
perplexity, impelled to speak, and yet frightened to 
death at the consequences. It was a new situation 
for her altogether, and she did not know hog" to 
nnage it. She clasped her hands helplessly to- 
gether, and the very movement suggested an idea 
which she grasped at, partly because she was really 
a sincere good woman who believed in the efficacy 
of prayer, and partly, poor soul, to gain a little time, 
for she was at her wits' end. 
"I will," she said. "I will, my dear boy ; I will 
tell you everything ; but oh, let us kneel down and 
have a word of prayer first, that we may not make 
a bad use of--of what we hear." 
If she had ever been in earnest in her life it was 
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THE LAST ERUPTIONS AND PRESENT STATE OF VESUVIUS. 

BY PROFESSOR D. 
COMPARED with Etna, Vesuvius is a volcano of 
subordinate importance. The area over which the 
volcanic eruptions spread, the height of the loftiest 
cone, the extent of the showers of ashes, and the 
magnitude of the lava currents, are all much 
smaller, and the secondary results are ou an 
inferior scale. But--from its easier access, its 
positiou among some of the most beautiful scenery 
on the face of the earth, hallowed by classical remi- 
niscences, which include all that is most striking in 
Greek and Roman history, and from its vicinity to 
Naples, where human life is perhaps more active 
and noisy, if not more energetic, than in any city 
in Europe--Vesuvius has always attracted the 
attention of geologists as well as travellers ; and its 
varied phases have been minutely recorded. But 
the remarkable group of entptions, commencing 
in 1857 and ending in 1861, has, perhaps, been less 
thought of out of Italy than it deserved; and it 
is the more important as it bears in some measure 
upon some questions of interest in the history of 
volcanoes. 
Before 1857, a visit to the wide space of perfectly 
level ground known as the "Atrio del Cavallo," 
xtendiug for some distance between the foot of the 
cone of Vesuvius and the ridge of Monte Somma, 
was a very easy and pleasant carriage excursion 
from Naples. There xvas a good road as far as the 
Observatory, and an hour's rough walking or riding 
from thence over the old lava was not a serious 
matter even for delicate ladies. Now the ease is 
different. The road has been destroyed by the 
lava of that year, and there is a rough ride or walk 
from Portici before the Observatory is reached. 
Still the excursion is one involving no difficulties, 
and only a moderate amount of fatigue. It is, 
indeed, made expensive by extortionate charges; but 
there is no need of horse, or even of guide, for those 
who choose to walk and explore. An intelligent 
guide, familiar with the sites of the recent erup- 
tions, is, however, very useful, and will save much 
time and trouble. 
The "Atrio del Cavallo" is a part of the floor of 
the old crater of Monte Somma, destroyed by the 
great eruption of A.D. 79, and since paved with fine 
ashes, stones, and lava by the eruptions of the last 
eighteen hundred years. It is about 2,400 feet 
above the sea, and is quite open to the south-west. 
Before reaching it, however, there are places of the 
greatest interest to be visited on the road from 
Portici. Leaving that town at the station we reach 
in a few minutes the modern Recina, part of which 
covers the ruins of Herculaneum. Just outside 
this town is a current of old lava, which seems to 
have extended towards the sea, and, perhaps, ad- 
vanced the coast line. It is cut across by the road 
at an elevation of 140 feet above the sea, and it 
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presents a peculiar pale ash-grey colour, charac- 
teristic of Vesuvian lava. Though naked iu places, 
it admits of vegetation; and, in this respect, con- 
trusts strikingly with the Etna lavas of 1669 at 
Catania. 
After a walk of less than a mile, we come in sight 
of a part of the great lava current of 1857, and soon 
afterwards find it stretching down along the very 
road itself. Here the very last wave of the flowiug 
current has been frozen and solidified almost in the 
act of moving. It is a curious ellipsoidal mass, 
nearly smooth though striated in the direction of 
the current, and quite vesicular throughout. It is 
a perfect little gem of its kind, and might easily be 
removed to a museum, measuring only about three 
feet long, and two feet in diameter in the middle. 
Immediately beyond is a maguificent expanse of the 
extremity of the whole coulee. There are few 
things in their way more picturesque and wild- 
looking, and, at the same time, more instructive, 
than this black barren expanse. The roughness is 
something altogether inconceivable. The lava is 
like long twisted cables--like gigantic serpents en- 
twining and throttling one another. It is cracked, 
and, at the cracks, is stained of a yellow and red 
colour. It is broken, and fragments of all sizes and 
shapes lie about in every direction. All this is cold 
and dead, but there are places where the current 
of 1859 is still warm, as shown by the air rising out 
of the fissures. The places of recent eruption of 
gases are marked by a larger number of cracks and 
a greater abundance of colour at the surface. Here 
the temperature is still too hot to bear the hand, 
and large quantities of salt have formed in effior- 
escent crystals a little within the surface. The air, 
however, that comes out so hot is here not steam, 
nor is there any acid sensible to the taste. 
This lava of 1859 came out immediately under 
an almost vertical wall of similar rock, occupying a 
wide fissure in the tuff, and erupted in 1850. 
The wall is about 100 feet high, and almost 
vertical; the foot of it is about 1,270 feet above the 
sea. It erupted from the principal cone, and largely 
covers the "Atrio del Cavallo," running thence in 
three principal streams. The principal erupting 
points in 1858 were two. One of these was also at 
the foot of the great cone in the Atrio del Cavallo, 
and the other on the opposite side towards Torre 
del Greco. 
The eruption of 1861, the last of any importance 
from Vesuvius, is particularly interesting from the 
position of the seat of eruption, and the circum- 
stances attending the phenomenou. Unlike the 
case of 1855, previously to which there had been an 
unusual period of repose, on this occasion (between 
1855 and 1860) the mountain had been constantly 
uneasy and occasionally active, and had even 
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(than whom there is hardly to be found a more 
zealous minister of religion,) a most mortifying 
contrast might be drawn between these Jewish 
schools and those of that populous and poverty- 
stricken district. While the Jewish children have 
for their accommodation a magnificent building, 
constnicted purposely for an infant school, with 
large lofty school-rooms, and both covered and open 
play-grounds, the infant school of Christ Church, 
St George's, containing several hundred children, is 
held under two railway arches, funds not having yet 
been provided for their better accommodation, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the incumbent and 
his committee. 
As soon as the building was completed, Miss 
Miriam Harris was confirmed in her post of head 
governess, receiving at the time the high commen- 
dations of the Venerable the Chief Rabbi, the 1Rev. 
Dr. Adler, for the wonderful rcformation she had 
made in the manners and habits of the Jeq_sh 
infant population in the neighbourhood. From that 
date till the present time, the reports published by 
the School Committee prove how great has been 
the success of the institution. When the Hotmds- 
ditch branch was opened, prior to the erection of 
the present infant schools, it was intended to 
receive only -00 pupila Afterwards the building 
was enlarged so as to admit seventy additional 
children. This number was rapidly filled up, and 
applications for admission continued to increase till 
the opening of the new schools in Whitechapel, 
when the names of several hundred were entered 
on the books. The number continued steadily to 
increase, till they now register 1300 pupils, the 
schools, we believe, being more numerously attended 
than any in the United Kingdom. Large even as 
they now are, these schools are found not to be 
sufficient for the requirements of the neighbonr- 
hood, and a branch establishment, some short dis- 
tance off, is at present in process of organisation, 
and will, when completed, accommodate about I00 
more. 
Although the establishment of these schools is 
due to the united efforts of the Jewish philanthro- 
pists resident in London, who, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, have been unceasing in their personal exer- 
tions, as well as profasely, liberal in pecuniary 
donations for their support, a vast proportion of 
the success which has attended them must un- 
doubtedly be attributed to Miss Miriam Harris. 
From the time when she commenced the little class 
in a small room in Houndsditch, up till the present, 
when the schools have reached such magnificent pro- 
portions, she has had the immediate control and 
management of them. In her case, as in that of Miss 
Johauna Chandler, we would not for one moment 
wish it to be understood that to her efforts alone 
are due all the good results which have arisen from 
the institution_ She has, on the contrary, unceasingly 
received the co-operation of a philanthropic band of 
Jewish ladies, whose mwearied labours have tended 
greatly to the increase and efficiency of the schools. 

No little praise should also be give.u to the Vene- 
rable the Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Adler, and the 
gentlemen of the Committee of ]lanagement, whose 
operations appear to have been carried ou with 
the benevolence and intelligence characteristic"of 
their nation. Still Miss Miriam Harris may be 
considered as the leading authority in the manage- 
ment of the institution. From her long residence 
in the neighbourhood, and her exertions in behalf 
of the children of the Jewish poor, she is regarded 
with feelings of peculiar regard, and that this is 
no unmeaning compliment the following anecdote 
will show. 
One day, when walking through one of the streets 
in the neighbourhood of Houndsditch, two young 
thieves, some fifteen or sLxteen years of age, 
tempted to stel her watch. They had hustlcd 
round her, and one had already got it in his posses- 
sion, when he was greatly surprised by his "pal" 
striking him violently on the head, and snatching 
the watch from him, which he immediately re- 
turned to the owner, saying at the time to his 
astonished companion, who seemed strongly to 
demur to the arrangement, "You fool: don't you 
see it's Miss Harris?" The lady, vho had now 
begun to recover from her confusion, instead of 
thanking the boy for his behaviour, took him by the 
arm and inquired sternly whether he was a Jew. 
"Yes, I am, ma'am," was the reply. 
"And you are a thief too, I see," she said. "Are 
you not ashamed of yourself ? ' 
"What can I do, ma'am?" said the boy. 
can't get work." 
"Why don't you go to school, then ?" inquired 
Miss Harris. 
"Because no school will take me in, ma'am-" 
Both your answers are untrue," said Miss 
Harris.  You can get work, aud you can go to 
school Now, remember I don't thank you for 
having returned my watch to me, nor do I forgive 
you for the part you took in stealing it. I you 
choose to be respectable, I will assist you in be- 
coming so; if, on the contrary, you intend to con- 
tinue your disreputable life, I will prosecute you. 
I can easily find you out, and you know it. 'ow, 
take your own way. I you are willing to reform, 
call on me to-morrow morning, and I will aid you 
as far as I can ; if you do not come, I will put the 
affair in the hands of the police." So saying, she 
left the boy and the disreputable crowd which had 
gathered round her greatly astonished at her pro- 
ceeding. The next morning the boy callcd, and she 
lectured him soundly upon the wickedness of his 
course of life. linding that he had neither father 
nor mother, and that he had fallen into bad com- 
pany, she requested some of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the schools to assist her in reclaimiug 
the lad. They readily promised their aid, and the 
result was that, after the boy had received some 
education in England, they paid his passage to 
Australia, where he is now a thriving and respect- 
able tradesman. 
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officer ; that he had afterwards held a high and very 
lucrative office in the commissariat, and finally, 
having amassed a large fortune, became Governor 
of Madras. 
He visited the place of his birth and upbriug- 
ing, and revealed himself to his old friend ttugh 
M'Guire. His mother had died several years before, 
having received to the last the greatest kindness 
from his own early friend. Macrae resolved to 
express to the utmost of his ability a sense of all 
the benefits which had been conferred on his mother 
and himself by the wheelright and fiddler. His 
first act was to purchase and to present to him the 
farm of JDrumdow. Finding that two good-looking 
daughters had been born to his friend, probably by 
a marriage made late in life, he, with the cheerful 
consent of their parents, sent them to the best 
boarding-school he could find. 
He also gave to both handsome fortunes. We 
are not acquainted with the subsequent history of 
the youngest, but that of the eldest, Elizabeth, is 
well known. She married William, 13th Earl of 
Glencairn, in 1744, the Governor having purchased 
for her the estate of Ochiltree in her native parish, 
and for ,vhich he paid 100,000/. ! The marriage 
turned out a very happy one. Their son, with 
whom the title became extiuct, was the Lord Glen- 
cairn so much esteemed by Robert Burns, and his 
true friend when such friends were few. We may 
also state that the memory of Elizabeth, Countess 
of Glencairn, is still remembered and greatly re- 
vered in the district where she had once herded 
cattle as a poor girl, and afterwards lived in state as 
the Lady of the Manor. She seems to have possessed 
admirable sense and genuine piety. Her very life 
was devoted to the good of all around her, chiefly 
of the tenants on her large property. She introduced 
clover and other new grasses into the parish. Her 
tenants were comfortably housed, and leases were 
secured to them at comparatively small rents. Long 
before the Sunday Schools were elsewhere known, 
the Countess had a flourishing one. She had also, 
what was then rare, an Industrial School for girls, 
in which spinning was taught and the proceeds of 
the labour of the scholars expended, one half in 
premiums and the rest kept as a small dowry 

for marriage. Her patronage of the parish was 
exercised in the most admirable manner, her sole 
aim being the appointment of the best clergTman 
she could find. Much of her excellence and use- 
fnlness as a Countess may be traced to the im- 
pressions made on her young and thoughtful mind 
when tending her cows "along the mountain side," 
and when keenly appreciating the blessings of 
good grass for them, and good schooling, with a 
conffortable home, for herself. So much for the 
good directly and indirectly effected by James 
Macrae. 
Another memorial of James Macrae, and one 
which will ever connect him with Glasgow, and 
we shall bring our short notice of him to a close. 
The traveller who visits Glasgow and takes the 
trouble of walking along the Trongate, which would 
be a fine street in any city, will notice near "the 
Cross," at its eastern extremity, an equestrian statue 
of no mean value as a work of art, and he will also 
discern two old guns protruding their small rusty 
muzzlcs above the ground near its base. Those guns 
blazed at the bttle of the Boyne, and they now 
look up to King William III., who commanded 
them there. Strange to say, this is the only statue 
in Scotland or England erected to him of "im- 
mortal memory." A Latin inscription on the base 
of the statue informs us, among other things, that 
it was erected in 1734 by "Jacobus ]Iacrae, Guber- 
nator Madrasii !" The Governor, from his ,hni- 
ration of the great " Orangeman" presented this 
statue, at a cost of 3000/., to the city of Glasgow, 
and thus unwittingly reared the only monument, 
as far as ve know, which exists bearing his own 
worthy uame. 
We may add that this work of ar was the only 
one of the kind known, for more than a century, to 
the peasantry of the West Highlands. The first 
object on reaching Glasgow which the ttighlander 
went to see was "the black horse ;" and the firs 
question asked of him when he returned home, by 
those who wished to hear his "news;" wa, "Have 
you seen the black horse?" There are compara- 
tively few in Glasgow eve who know the name of 
the person by whom it Was erected, far less his 
history. 

THE LADY AND THE ROOKS. 

TBS the grand and gentle Trees, 
l-ever will their welcome fade ; 
All that lives may lie at ease 
In the haven of their shade ; 
Treasuries of tranquil air 
Keep they for the burning days, 
And their boughs ascend like praycr, 
And theh- leaves break forth hke praise. 

Patient are they, for they wait 
On the humours of the year; 
zN-oble, for they keep their state 
When the Winter leaves them sere ; 
Strong, to suffer heat and cold 
And the tempest's war-alarms ; 
Very tender, for they hold 
All bird-babies in their arms. 



RUTH THORNIURY- 
pae 
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water-lilies and rushes had now the appearance of 
meadow-land, and the river was diminished to a 
mere silvery thread of water winding its way 
through a mountain gorge. Our ride of two or three 
miles to Rjeka lay along the side of and half way 
down the mountain, past small farmsteads, cottages, 
and tiny villas, over the same kind of rough path as 
I have already described, with a hedge on one side of 
fig and pomegranate, powdered and scented with 
clematis, and on the other a precipitous rock, with 
breaks at intervals giving us glimpses of bits of 
sylvan and pastoral scenery. As evening was 
closing in we reached ljeka, where I was to pass 
the night in my old lodgings. 
Next morning we traversed the same mountain 
road lying between this place and Cettignb, which 
we had passed over at the commencement of our 
journey. Then, however, it was dark night, now it 
was broad daylight, and the ride and scenery 
pleased me much. The country between Cettign 
and ljeka consists of two or three basins, each with 
an enormous girdle of rocks encircling a beautiful 
plain at the bottom. In these plains were the fields 
of cultivated land, belonging to the cottagers and 
farmers whose houses were for the most part perched 
halfway up the mountain. After a ride of about 
five hours we reached Cettign. IIere I rested until 
about four o'clock on the following day, when, 
having taken my leave of my kind friends, I set 
out on my return to Cattaro, with an escort of half- 
a-dozen men, and accompanied by one of the cousins 
of the Prince, who was on his way to lagusa. 
Night overtook us at the top of the pass looking 
down upon the sea and the city on its border ; and 
it was not until nine o'clock that we reached the 
barriers of the city, and after some delay, as the 
gates were closed, and we were now in Austrian 
territory and in a land of passports and suspicion, 
we obtained admission. 
My stay in MontenegTo had extended to a fort- 
night--long enough to make myself acquainted 
with the character of the scenery, to traverse the 
most interesting portions of these highlands of the 
Adriatic, and to make me regret the kind friends 
whom I was to leave behind. Beyond this, it 
requires but little to understand what are the 
causes of the poverty of the Montenegrins, and the 
reasons for their quarrels with the Turks. Monte- 
negro is a chaos of sterile mountains ; the plains 
below have gradually, by treachery or force, been 
seized by the Turks and reduced to utter barenness. 
Though the people make good mariners--indeed, 
the best seamen in the Austrian mercantile navy 
are of this race--they have no port for the sale of 
their goods, or by which articles of foreign growth 
or manufacture can be introduced into their 
country. The consequence is that they increase on 
a spot of territory which is narrowed from time to 
time, and which does not at the presen moment 
grow sufficient food for their sustenance. They are 
in fact like the people of a large fortified city, living 
in perpetual blockade. At the foot of the mountains 

which make the western frontier of their country, 
are two or three small ports, which properly belong 
to Montenegro, though held by the Turks with 
little if any advantage to themselves, but which, 
if transferred to the people of this principality, 
would enable the brave mountaineers to find that 
employnent which they now so greatly need. At the 
time of the Crimean war, Prince Dauilo, it is well 
known, remained at peace with Turkey, although the 
straits to which that power was then reduced offered 
a tempting opportunity to the Montenegrin prince. 
It was believed that the service would have been ac- 
knowledged by the cession of a port, but peace was 
negotiated and nothing was done. Indeed, so far 
from any acknowledgment of the friendly conduct 
of Prince Dauilo being made by Turkey, as soon as 
peace was secured Omar Pasha was directed to 
invade Montenegro with a large Turkish army; 
and the good service rendered by Prince Danilo 
was returned by the devastation of some of the 
most fertile portions of the principality--devasta- 
tions from which they have not yet recovered. 
Good faith and gratitude, if such a virtue is to be 
expected in a nation, required a different return. 
The cession of a port and the yielding the plains 
which lie at the foot of their mountains to the people 
of Montenegro, would not only be a measure of strict 
justice on the part of the Turks, but would also be 
consistent with the truest policy. The enormous 
levies of men which are fast depopulating the Turkish 
empire, are only needed because of the insane idea 
which holds possession of the Turkish anthorities, 
and their belief that they can yet reduce the people 
of Serbia and Montenegro to subjection. Were a 
good understanding come to with these principa- 
lities, the armies which now drain the population of 
the empire and exhaust the treasury of the sultan 
would be to a great measure stayed. 
.But I have no intention to wander forth into 
politics. After a night's rest at Cattaro, next 
morning, leaving this city at six o'clock, I went on 
board the Austrian steamer for Trieste, and stopping 
as usual at lagusa--long enough to pass two or 
three pleasant hours with our consul, Mr. Paton, 
who was amongst the first to direct attention to the 
people of Montenegro by the publieation of his 
volumes of researches on the Danube and the 
Adriatic--at Spalato long enough to get a ramble, 
not only through the city, but some miles into the 
country--at Sebanico for service on Sunday morning 
at the Greek church, and at Zara for the afternoon 
service--I reached Trieste on Tuesday morning. 
Leaving Trieste on the evening of that day, 
passed through some of the most romantic scenery 
of Styria, and reached Vienna on Wednesday after- 
noon, arriving there just too late for the train to 
Paris. I remained in that city until Thursday even- 
ing, when I left for England : and passing Passau, 
Nuremberg, Darmstadt, Mayence, Coblentz, Cologne 
and Brussels, arrived at Calais on Saturday at noon, 
and by five o'clock was at my home in London. 
WILLIAM 



depends upon the amount of building going on ; and 
as in London houses are springing up in every 
direction, this refuse must yield a large return to 
the parochial authorities. A ehaldron of breeze, 
when in great demand, is said to be worth a guinea. 
If we had not been so improvident as to give away 
to a public company the greater portion of the 
sewage collected by the main-drainage scheme in 
the pumping-places in Essex, a splendid return 
might have been expected from this refuse in every 
sense of the word ; and this, together with the 
dust, should have yielded a profit which would 
have cleared off the greater portion of our parochial 
rates. We are told that the refuse of Antwerp, 
which at one time cost the authorities lO00l. 
anmmlly to cart away, is now sold for 40,0001. 
low, considering the size of the two places, the 
refuse of the metropolis, reckoned at the same rate, 
ought to be, at least, worth a million of money 
annually--a sum more than sufficient to pay all 
parish expenses, and perhaps to yield something over 
to the ratepayer. 
Bat we must not close this paper without saying 
something about the dust-men and women, as well as 
the dust : and first, of the ladies. The cldjfonni$res of 
Paris are said to be amongst the most savage and 
abandoned of that ungovernable population, and his- 
tory has recorded the atrocious part they played in 
many a horrible scene during the Revolutionary 
days. The English chiffonni$re, we fear, does not rank 
much higher morally than her French compatriot. 
But though gross and animal to the last degree, and 
so unsexed that you doubt whether she even be a 
woman, yet there is a touch in her of the national 
manly character. When these women fight among 
themselves, which is pretty often, there is none of 
the scratching and hair-pulling which distinguishes 
the usual contests of the sex: they are manly even 
in their rage. They simply go to work exactly as 
men would do. The lookers-on form a ring, the 
lrincipals have backers, and they set to work 
with closed fists, and fight as fairly as Tom Cribb 
would have done. In the last century, there were 
professional boxers of the female sex, who fought 
for money, just as the men do now ; but even these 
professionals do not appear to have conquered the 
female tendency to claw, as it was made a condition 
of each match, that the combatants should fight 
with money in their hands, which was forteited to 
the opponent the moment it was dropped, thus 
providing against the use of the nails. But the 
modern dust-weman does not require this ingenious 
method of restraint, and she gives and takes with 
a gallantry and pluck, if we may use the term, 
which canuot be excelled by any member of the 
prize-ring. It is well to note even this spirit of fair 
play among them, for otherwise they form the lowest 
dregs, intellectually and morally, of the population. 
Their wages are only one shilling and twopence a 
day, and their "perks "as they term their perqui- 
sites, which consist of one pailful of cinders, aud as 
much refuse wood as they can carry home daily--are 

valued at about three shillings more weekly. Work- 
ing so hard as they do for eight hours per day at 
such a repdsive employment, and getting such 
small pay, it may be concluded that their ranks are 
recruited from among the very lowest of the popu- 
lation, levertheless, they are not so low but that 
human sympathy and kindness may retch them, 
and we regret to find that as a class they have been 
utterly neglected by those worthy people who go 
about doing good. We do not allude to mere tea- 
meetings, for we fear that these alone, however well 
conducted, can have no permanent influence upon 
their life, but to that constant intercommunication 
with a fairer and more beneficent civilisation, such 
as some of oar charitable visiting societies afford. 
.at present they are as much outcasts from any 
species of culture, although living in its midst, as 
the Indian squaw. 
We fear the dustman is no whir better than 
the dustwoman. They are, in fact, a s,lly drunken 
lot ; perhaps the nature of their occupation may, 
to a certain extent, excuse this. It seems now 
to be a practice with them never to empty a dust- 
bin without demanding twopence for drink-money, 
which they call their "sparrows," and if this is 
freely granted to them, or its worth in beer, which 
we fear is the case but too often, we may guess the 
amount of liquor they consume in the course of the 
day. There is a certain number of them who, 
kuowing the value of the dust, call and take it 
away without any authority and sell it: these are 
called "flying dustmen," of coarse from the celerity 
of their movements whilst engaged in their surrepti- 
tious employment. We are glad to find that, not- 
withstanding the filthy nature of their occupation, 
there is very little sickness among them as a class. 
This, no doubt, is owing to the open-air nature of their 
occupation. The mere fact that the occupation is 
a nuisance to the public, as far as the smell and sight 
is concerned, is no proof whatever that it is un- 
hlthy. 
When the proprietor of a bone-boiling factory, at 
Lambeth, was indicted some time since on account 
of the nuisance it occasioned, he replied to the 
charge by producing in court a healthy family of 
young children, who had been .brought up in the 
midst of the so-called unhealthy atmosphere. The 
dustman can make an equally good report of the 
scavenger's yard, for underneath that grimy coating 
of dust, he is ruddy and fat, far healthier-looking 
than the city clerk, who never softs his fingers with 
anything fouler than ink, and never exerts himself 
leyond getting up and down from a stool. Dr. 
Guy, indeed, who has considered the class from a 
sanitary point of view, says they are far healthier 
than the majority of working men, and that the 
master scavengers "are the healthiest set of men I 
have ever seen." Nevertheless, we do not think 
even this high authority will induce anybody to 
live near a "laystall" or scavenger's yard, which is 
certainly the most repulsive-looking place we have 
ever seen. 
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deal of business about the Museum and the estate 
awaited him; and he had gone off without any 
particular burden on his mind. As for Will's flight 
from home, it was odd, no doubt ; but then Will 
himself was odd, and out-of-the-way acts were to 
be expected from him. When l-lugh, with care- 
less liberality, had sent him the cheque, he dis- 
missed the subject from his mind--at least, he 
thought of his younger brother only with amuse- 
ment, wondering what he could find to attract him 
in Uncle Penrose's prosaic house,--trying to form 
an imagination of Will wandering about the great 
Liverpool docks, looking at the big ships, and all the 
noisy trac ; and Hugh laughed within himself to 
think how very much all that was out of Will's 
way. X'o doubt he would come home in a day or 
two boreA to death, and would loathe the very name 
of Liverpool all his life thereafter. As for Mr. Och- 
terlony of Earlston himsdf, he had a great deal to 
do. The mayor and corporation of Dalken had 
come to a final decision about the Museum, and all 
that had to be done was to prepare the rooms which 
were to receive Francis Ochterlony's treasures, and 
to transfer with due tenderness and solemnity the 
Venus and the Psyche, and all the delicate wealth 
which had been so dear to the heart of "the old 
Squire." The young Squire went round and looked 
at them all, with a great tenderness in his own, 
remembering his uncle's last progress among them, 
and where he sat down to rest, and the wistful 
looks he had given to those marble white creations 
which stood to him in the place of wife and children ; 
and the pathetic humour with which he had said, 
"It is all the better for you." It was the better 
for Hugh; but still the young man in the fulness 
of his hopes had a tender compunction for the old 
man who hal died without getting the good of his 
life, and with no treasures but marble and bronze 
and gold and silver to leave behind him. 
poor uncle !" Hugh said ; and yet the chances were 
that Francis Ochterlony was not, either in living 
or dying, sorry for himself. Hugh had a kind of 
reluctance to change the aspect of everything, and 
make the house his own house, and not Francis 
Ochterlony's. It seemed almost impious to tke 
from it the character it had borne so long, and at 
the same time it was his uncle's wish. These were 
Hugh's thoughts at night, but in the fresh light 
of the morning it would be wrong to deny that 
another set of ideas took possession of his mind. 
Then he began to think of the new aspect, and the 
changes he could mak It was not bright enough 
for a home for--well, for any lady that might 
happen to come on a visit or othetm.ise ; and, to be 
sure, Hugh had no intention of accepting as final 
his mother's determination not to leave the Cottage. 
He made up his mind that she would come, and 
that people--various people, ladies and other-- 
would come to visit her; that there should be 
flowers and music and smiles about the place, and 
perhaps some one as fair and as sweet as Psyche 
to change the marble moonlight into sacred living 

sunshine. Now the fact was, that Nelly was not 
by any means so fair as Psyche--that she was not 
indeed what you would call a regadar beauty at all, 
but only a fresh, faulty, sweet little human crea- 
ture, with warm blood in her veins, and a great 
many thoughts in her little head. And when 
Hugh thought of some fair presence coming into 
those rooms and making a paradise of them, either 
it was not lgelly Askell he was thinking of, or else 
he was thinking like a poet--though he was not 
poetical, to speak of. However, he did not himself 
give any name to his imaginationshe could afford 
to be vague. He went all over the house in the 
morning, not with the regretful, affectionate eye 
with which he made the same survey the night 
before, but in a practical spirit. At his age, and 
in his position, the practical was only a pleasanter 
variation of the romantic aspect of affairs. As he 
thought of new furnihre, scores of little pictures 
flashed into his mind--though in ordinary eases he 
wa not distinguished by a powerful imagination. 
He had no sooner devised the kind of chair that 
should stand in a particular corner, than straight- 
way a little figure jumped into it, a whisper of talk 
came out of it, with a host of imaginary circum- 
stances which had nothing to with upholstery. Even 
the famous rococo chair which Islay had broken 
was taken possession of by that vague, sweet 
phantom. And he went about the rooms with an 
unconscious smile on his face, devising and planning. 
He did not know he was smiling; it was not a* 
anything or about anything. It was but the natural 
expression of the fresh morning fancies and sweet 
stir of everything hopeful, and bright, and uncertain, 
which was in his heart. 
And when he went out of doors he still smiled. 
Earlston was a grey limestone house, as has been 
described in the earlier part of this history. A 
house which chilled Mrs. Ochterlony to the heart 
when she went there with her little children in the 
first forlornness of her widowhood. What Hugh 
had to do now was to plan a flower-garden forhis 
mother; yes, it was trnly for his mother. He 
meant that she should come all the same. Nothing 
could make any difference so far as she was con- 
cerned. But at the same time, to be sure, he did 
not mean that his house should make the same im- 
pression on any other stranger as that house had 
made upon Mary. He planned how the great 
hedges should be cut down, and the trees thinned, 
and the little moorland burn shonld be taken in 
within the inclosure, and followed to its very edge 
by the gay lawn with its flower-beds. He planned 
a different approach--where there might be openings 
in the dark shrubberies, and views over the hills. 
All this he did in the morning, with a smile on his 
face, though the tears had been in his eyes at the 
thought of any change only the previous night. It 
Francis Ochterlony had been by, as perhaps he was, 
no doubt he wotfld have smiled at that tender incon- 
sistency-and there would not have been any bitter- 
ness in the smile. 
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light upon mendicant freemasonry ; he says : "Let 
any one examine the entrances to the passages in 
any town, and there he will find chalk marks-- 
unintelligible to him, but significant enough to 
beggars. If a thousand towns were examined, 
the same marks will be found at every passage 
entrance. The passage mark is a cipher with a 
twisted tail: in some cases, the tail projects into 
the passage ; in others, outwardly--thus seeming 
to indicate whether the houses down the passage 
are worth calling at or not. Almost every door has 
its mark: these are varied. In some cases, there 
is a cross on the brickwork ; in others, a cipher. 
The figures l, 2, 3, are alo used. Every person 
may test for himself the accuracy of these state- 
ments, by the examination of the brickwork near 
his own doorwaythus demonstrating that men- 
dicity is a regular trade, carried out upon a system 
calculated to save time, and realise the largest 
profits." It is only in provincial towns these marks 
are to be found, however, as Londoners are con- 
sidered to be too "fly" (experienced) to be taken 

in by them. We have heard of a clergyman who, 
having learned the meanings of these signs, turns 
them against the beggars, by making, on the piers 
of his parsonage gate, the signs of gammy (un- 
favourable, mind the dog), and flummuxed (sure of 
a month in gaol}, and as a consequence no cadgers 
or beggars ever trouble him. There are no "Bow 
Street" poets out of doors, as within the walls of 
the Union, but a mysterious langalage is certainly 
prevalent, which they partly borrow from the 
gipsies, who undoubtedly adopted hieroglyphic 
signs, even in England, in times past, in order to 
give private information to each other by hand- 
writing on the wall. 
In conclusion, may we not remark that, when 
Dean Swift penned the droll lines at the head of 
this article, his prophetic eye must have seen the 
cadger in all his modern vigour ? For this creature 
not only preys upon the better classes, but is a 
miserable parasite, stealing the substance even from 
the most destitute. 
ANDREW WYNTER. 

THE "CORNWALL AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 
OF JAMAICA." 

:DEPLORAILE events have, within the last twelve- 
month, suddenly recalled the attention of the 
English people to an island, once deemed one of the 
richest jewels in England's colonial crown. It 
would be probably foreign to the purposes of Good 
WORDS to go into the still vexed question of the 
true character of the sanguinary collision which 
took place in October, 1865, between the white, the 
coloured, and the black race in the parish of St. 
Thomas-in-the-East. Suffice it to say that, if we 
adopt the statements of the Royal Commissioners, 
whilst eighteen persons were killed and thirty-one 
wounded by the coloured rioters in or abou the 
Court-house at Morant Bay on the llth October, to 
whom must be added three other persons killed, or 
who lost their lives through wounds and exposure, 
and two wounded elsewhere in the course of the 
following days, making in all twenty-one who lost 
their lives and thirty-three who were wounded 
(several of whom were themselves coloured, and one 
a negro),--the "total number of deaths caused by 
those engaged in the suppression amounted to 439," 
--the number of persons flogged "could not have 
been less than 600,"the "total number of dwel- 
lings burned" amounted to 1000, and no attempt 
seems to have been made by the Commissioners to 
estimate the number of persons wotmded, shor of 
death, by any other means than the lash, with or 
without pianoforte wire twisted round it. So that, 
in brief, to quote the concluding words of the Com- 
missioners, "the punishments inflicted were ex- 
cessive,"--"the floggings were reckless, and at 
Bath, positively barbarous," and "the burning of 
1000 houses was wanton and cruel." 

It would hardly have been necessary to refer to 
these disturbances, confined as they were to the 
single parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, whilst the 
proclamation of martial law which "they gave occa- 
sion to did not extend beyond the county of Surrey, 
in which that parish is situate, forming the etera 
extremity of the island, excep to observe that the 
movement to which I wish to call attention belongs 
to the county of Cornwall, which comprises the 
western extremity, were it not for a curious incident 
in the history of the movement, which h earned 
for it a place in a recent Blue-book. But it is 
necessary to state here, at" the outset, that the 
Black River district, in which the movement has 
its focus, has at present scarcely any interest in 
common with the parishes of the eastern end of the 
island. Although the total area of Jamaica (4,256 
square miles) is less than that of York county, yet 
its configuration, stretching lengthwise 150 miles 
on an average width of abou forty, the absence of 
roads, or the bad condition of many, and the gene- 
rally imperfect means of locomotion (which render 
the journey from Black River to Kingston one of 
two days}, keep the peoplo of the island so far apart 
that numbers, even of the educated and well-to-do, 
spend their lives without seeing more than a corner 
of their own country, and perhaps a couple of chief 
towns. Before, however, the nature of the move- 
men in question can be understood, it appears 
needful briefly to indicate the general condition of 
the island. 
It would be difficult perhaps to show this undcr one 
of its aspects more effectively than in the words of 
a gentleman who has recently returned from Jamaica, 
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:New townships are daily springing up, and large 
tracts of confiscated land will soon be exposed to 
public competition. Men who could never have 
possessed a single acre at home, may become founders 
of families and fathers of future squires in :New 
Zealand. 
Millions of acres have been confiscated in the 
districts occupied by the rebellious natives, and it 
is only just that they should contribute to the 
expenses of the war. They will still be allowed to 
retain a larger tract of territory than they are ever 
likely to occupy or to turn to any profitable account. 
The charge has often been brought against the 
colonists, that they incited the natives to rebellion 
from the selfish desire to obtain possession of their 
lands. There may be some foundation for this 
charge in individual cases, but it is evidently unjust 
as applied to the great body of the colonists, who 
had nothing to do with the origin of the war. 
Governor Gore Browne initiated that struggle, which 
began at Taranaki in 1860, and was brought to a 
close at Wanganui in 1866, by attempting to solve 
by force of arms a question of disputed property, 
which ought to have been decided in a court of 
law. It vas often asserted that a con'est for supre- 
macy between the two races was inevitable, and it 
was only a question of time when it should begin. 
This may be quite true, but it was unfortunate that, 
when it did ben, we h,l not justice on our side. 
We have felt this disadvantage all along, nor was 
our position improved by the restoration of the dis- 
putod piece of land to the original claimant ; this 
act of justice came too late. The beginning of strife 
is like the letting out of waters; none can arrest 
the torrent when it has once begun to flow. 
Since our occupation of this island, about a quarter 
of a century dgo, we have been involved in four 
different wars with the natives. The war with 
Heke, in the north, in 1845, was caused by that 
chief having thrice cut down the British flag, which, 
as he believed, prevented ships from entering the 
harbour of lorerarika with the usual supply of 
blankets and tobacco ; the others have arisen, more 
or less directly, from disputes connected with land. 
The ew Zealand Company sold iu London vast 
tracts of hind to which they had not the shadow of 
a claim; no wonder then that the colonists met 
with opposition from the true owners of the soil. 
At Taranaki the natives offered only a passive re- 
sistance by throwing their arms around the trees, 
and thus preventing the settlers from cutting them 
down; elsewhere they drove them by force from 
the lands to which they beheved themselves legally 
entitled. It h been said that the natives have 
received a fair price for their land : the average sum 
they have received, in the shape of purchase money, 
doesnotexceed a farthing an acre, which can scarcely 
be called an extravagant price, even at the antipodes. 
When they discovered the impositions which had 
been practised upon them, they lost all coniidence 
in the Pakeha, and formed themselves into an 
anti-land-selling leaoue. Governor Gore Browne 

tried to suppress that league by force; and thus 
brought on that inglorious struggle which has ex- 
tended over six years, and left the natives more 
estranged from us than before. After the expendi- 
ture of millions of money, and the sacrifice of many 
valuable lives, the Maories are only worsted, they 
are certainly not vanquished. There are many who 
hold qu'il. ne reculent que pour nieux sauter, and 
we ourselves are inclined to that opinion. At 
great meeting of the rebel chiefs, receutly held at 
Hangitikei, it was agreed that the war should be 
discontinued, but only for the preqent. 
The colonists have injured their own cause by 
affecting to be more virtuous than they really are. 
The Philo-Maori phylacteries vhich they occasion- 
ally assume, only serve to render them ridiculous; 
they appear to far more adwmtage when they pre- 
sent themselves in their natural character, with all 
the ordinary virtues and vices of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. They are just the same as other Englishmen 
would be under the same circumstances; neither 
better nor worse. If the members of the Aborigines' 
Protection Society vere living in the midst of the 
native population, we venture to say they would 
soon be brought to think, to speak, and to act very 
much in the same way as those colonists whom they 
have denounced. It is easy to be philanthropic 
when it costs you nothing, and there is a great deal 
of this cheap philanthrepy in the world at the pre- 
sent day. The philanthropy of the most philan- 
thropic Pakeha would speedily eva!.orate if he were 
brought into daily contact with the Maori. While 
we readily concede to the latter the possession of 
certain savage virtues, we can easily understand 
how an industrious settler would not look upen 
him as a desirable neighbonr. His land is overrnn 
with thistles; every breeze carries the seed into the 
settler's well-cultivated fields, aml diminishes the 
value of his .crops. He keeps a pack of half-starved 
mongrel curs which worry the settler's sheep; he 
breaks down his enclosures for firewood ; he makes 
a pathway wherever he chooses ; he walks into his 
house and seats himself at his table without saving 
"By your leave," or waiting for a formal invitation. 
He has his savage virtues, as we have said ; but he 
is not exactly the style of man whom a member of 
the Aborigines' Protection Society would invite to 
dinner, or introduce to his wife and daughters. He 
knows as little of cleanliness as he does of godliness ; 
the missionaries have not been able to teach him 
either of these two virtues" which are said to be so 
closely related. In short, the Aborigines' Protec- 
tionist wofld find him, as the colonist has found 
him, a highly objectionable and extremely disagree- 
able neighbour. He might bear with him long, but 
his patience would at length be exhausted. We 
have all beard the story of the Quaker captain, 
who, when his ship was boarded by a pirate, said, 
" Friend, thou hast no business here," and, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, pushed hin overboard. 
The Aborigines' Protectionist is peaceful as the 
Quaker ; but if he were to return from the 
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was fine, she took them round the grounds, and' 
explained the different objects they saw, all of 
which were matters of great interest to them--the 
more that they were totally ignorant of anything 
connected with country life, never having once been 
out of London since their mamma went to reside 
there. At last, fatigued with their walk, Ruth 
returned with them to the house, resolving next 
day to commence her duties as governess. 
Ruth's resolution to practise economy in all 
things was now, of course, a matter of absolute 
necessity, for she persevered in her determination 
never to allow the children to occasion the slightest 
expense to her father. Her liberality to Charity 
and the children before leaving London, and the 
expenses of the journey--all of which she had de- 
frayed out of her own pocket---had consumed her 
savings, and left her almost penniless, until the 
time her next dividend should become due. She 
now searched among her old school-books for some 
elementary works, to avoid purchasing new ones, 
and she succeeded in finding all that were neces- 
sary. She established herself in the library (which 
she had taken possession of for a sehool-room), and 
every morning, from. nine o'clock till twelve, she 
devoted exclusively to the education of her nephews 
Never had children a more amiable and patient in- 
structress than Ruth proved to them. 
In this way five years passed quietly over, no- 
thing very special taking place. During that time, 
]lr. Thornbury's mental and bodily health had 
greatly sunk, so that he was now almost an imbe- 
cile. Mrs. Thornbury's health also was now too 
infirm to allow of her taking any active part in 
tending her husband; but, as soon as Ruth and 
Deborah had dressed him in the morning, he was 
brought down-stairs and, in the winter, seated in 
an easy-chair beside the fire, and at the window in 
summer, where he remained till it was time for him 
to be taken to bed again. Here Ruth proved 
herself as good a daughter as she had been a sister, 
and, as her bodily strength was greater than 
Deborah's, she performed the most fati&ming por- 
tions of the duties required by her father. 
Ituth occasionally heard from Edgar. He had 
quitted the firm with which he had been at first 
engaged, and had entered the service of the one 
which he contemplated doing when he wrote the 
last letter. The sole proprietor of the business 
had become very infirm, and in consequence a great 
lrtion of the responsibility had fallen upon Edgar, 
and he was pleased to say their transactions had 
greatly increased since they had been under his 
management. His salary had in consequence been 
raised, though not to any very large extent. His 
prospects were now much brighter, though as yet 
he remained a clerk. As a proof of the genuineness 
of the affection he expressed for his family, he en- 
closed in one letter a bill of exchange for fifty 
pounds, as a present to his mother ; and in the last 
letter Ruth hal received there was not only another 
hundred pounds for his nother, but a request that 

when Charity's children were old enough to start 
in the world, Ruth would send them to him, as his 
footing in Indi. was now sufficiently well estab- 
lished to procure them appoiutnents without any 
difficulty. 
The money which Edgar's letter contained came 
most opportunely, for so low h.d Mr. Thorubury's 
finances fallen that on more than one occasion the 
question had been seriously entertained whether it 
would not be advisable to dispese of the family 
plate. Mrs. Thornbury offered Ruth a portion of 
the money she had received from her son, to assist 
with the children; but this Ruth would not hear 
of. She had resolved that Charity's children should 
be hers, and hers alone, and had so attended to 
them that her conscience might be perfectly clear 
as to her promise to her sister. Hitherto, by great 
tact and economy, she had succeeded in making the 
interest of her five hundred pounds cover all cur- 
rent expenses, though to accomplish this she had 
occasionally been put to great shifts. 
But Ruth's hard duties were accompanied with 
the pleasure arising from success. Better or more 
tractable children no teacher ever had. She managed 
them admirably; and it was almost impossible boys 
could have been under better control. Nor was 
this the result of any severity on Ruth's part ; on 
the contrary, no one could have been more indul- 
gent. She appeared peculiarly adapted for the 
management of children. While she exacted from 
them implicit obedience, she was never known to 
use towards them a harsh expression. She ruled 
by kindness alone ; and in return she received, not 
only submission, but love. They were also ex- 
tremely intelligent, and learnt rapidly. 
When the elder boy was between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, she was obliged to admit that 
she could not keep him any longer from school 
without prejudice to him. She now looked around 
her for some establishment to which she could send 
him, with profit to himself, but without drawing 
too heavily on her very limited resources It was 
a matter of no little diculty with her to come to 
a conclusion on this point. At ]t, on the recom- 
mendation of a young curate, who now performed 
the principal duties of the parish, she fixed upon 
a small school about thirty miles distant, kept by 
the parish clergyman, who, to eke out a very 
limited income, had taken six pupils into his house. 
His terms were exceedingly moderate, being forty 
pounds a-year, including all expenses He was a 
man of great learning, and admirably adapted, from 
his genial, patient, and kindly manners, to impart 
a sound education to the lads under his care 
Ruth now felt thst her nephew would entail on 
her far heavier expenses than he had hitherte done 
In order to meet this she, without the slightest 
hesitation, made the first break in her capital, 
and sold out stock to the amount of a hundred 
pounds. With this she purchased for him such an 
outfit as no gentleman's son of moderate means 
need have been ashamed of, and also made him an 
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to that signature the second time he put it down on 
the table, and leant his face on it, and cried. Yes, 
cried, though he was a man--wept hot tears over 
it, few but great, that felt to him like the opening 
of a spring in his sotd, and drew the heat and the 
hinter out of his brain. His young breast shook 
with a few great sobs--the passion climbing in his 
throat burst forth, and had utterance ; and then he 
rose up and stretched his young arms, and drew 
himself up to the fulness of his height. What did 
it matter, after all ? What was nloney, and lands, 
and every good on earth, compared to the comfort 
of living in the same world with a creature such 
as this, who was as sweet as the flowers, and as 
true as the sky ? She had done it by instinct, 
not knowing, as she herself said, what she meant, 
or knowing only that her little heart swelled 
with kind impulses, tender pity, and indignation, 
and yet pity over all; pity for Will, too, who, 
perhaps, was going to make them all miserable. 
But N-elly could not have understood the effect 
her little letter had upon Hugh. He shook him- 
self free after it, as if frem chains that had been 
upon him. He gave a groan, poor boy, at the 
calamity which waz not to be ignored, and 
then he said to himself, "After all!" After 
all, and in spite of all, while there was Nelly 
living, it was not umninglcd ill to live. And when 
he looked at it again, a more reasonable kind 
f comfort seemed to come to him out of the girl's 
letter; his eye was caught by the word struck out, 
which yet was not too carefully struck out, "where 
dear Mrs. Oehterlony was C' married." He gave a 
cry when this new light entered into his mind. He 
roused himself up from his gloom and stupor, and 
thought and thought until his very brain ached as 
with labour, and his limbs began to thrill as with 
new vigour coming back. And a glimmering of the 
real truth suddenly rushed, all vague and dazzling, 
upon Hugh's darkness. There had been no hint in 
Mr. Penrose's letter of any such interpretation of 
the mystery. Mr. Penrose himself had received no 
such hint, and even Will, poor boy, had heard of it 
only as a fable, to which he gave no attention. 
They two, and Hugh himself in his utter misery, 
had accepted as a probable fact the calumny of which 
Nelly's pure mind instinctively demanded an expla- 
nation. They had not known it to be impossible that 
Mary should be guilty of such sin ; but Nelly had 
known it, and recognized the incredible mystery, and 
demanded the reason for it, which everybody else 
had ignored or forgotten- He seemed to see it for 
a moment, as the watchers on a sinking ship might 
see the gleam of a lighthouse ;--and then it dis- 
appeared from him in the q_ld waste of ignorance 
and wonder, and then gleamed out again, as if in 
Nelly's eyes. That was why she was going, bless 
her! She who never went upon visits, she who 
knew better, and had insight in her eyes, and saw 
it could not be. These thoughts passed through 
tIugh's mind in a flood, and changed heaven and 
earth rouud about him, and set hian on solid 

ground, as it were, instead of chaos. He was not 
wise enough, good enough, pure enough, to know 
the truth of himself--but Igelly could see it, as 
with angel eyes. He was young, and he loved 
Nelly, and that was how it appeared to him. 
Shame that had been brooding over him in the 
darkness, fled away. He rose up and felt as if he 
were yet a nan, and had still his life before him, 
whatever night happen ; and that he was there not 
only to cmnfort and protect his nother, but to defend 
and vindicate her ; not to run away and keep silent 
like the guilty, but to face the pain of it, and the 
shmne of it, if such bitter need was, and establish 
the truth. All this came to Hugh's nind from the 
simple little letter, which Nelly, crying and burn- 
ing with indignation and pity, and an intolerable 
sense of wrong, had written without knowing what 
she meant. For anything Hugh could tell, his 
mother's innocence and honour, even if intact, might 
never be proved,might do no more for him than 
had it been guilt and shane. The difference was 
that he had seen this accusation, glancing through 
l*elly's eyes, to be impossible; that he had found 
out that there was an interprettion somewhere, 
and the load was .aken off his soul. 
The change was so great, and his relief so im- 
nense, that he felt as if even that night he must 
act upon it. He could not go away, as he longed to 
do, for all modes of cmmnunication with the world 
until the norning were by that tine inpracticable. 
But he did what eased his mind at least. He wrote 
to Mr. Penrose a very grave ahnost solenn letter, 
with neither horror nor even anger in it. "I do 
not know what the circumstances are, nor what 
the facts nay be," he wrote, "but whatever they 
are, I do not doubt that my mother will explain 
and I shall crone to you immediately, that the truth 
nay be made clearly apparent." And he wrote to 
Mr. Churchill as he had never yet had the courage 
to do, asking to be told how it was. When he had 
done this, he rose up, feeling hinself still more his 
own naster. Hugh did not deceive himself; he did 
not think, because lqelly had cmnmunicated to his 
eyes her own divine sinplicity of sight, that there- 
fore it was certain that everything would be made 
clear and manifest to the law or the workL It 
might be otherwise: Mrs. Ochterlony night never 
be able to establish her own spotless fame, and her 
elder children's rights. It might be, by some hor- 
rible conspiracy of circumstances, that his name 
and position should be taken frmn him, and his 
honour stained beyond renedy. Such a thing was 
still possible. But Hugh felt that even then all 
would not be lost, that God wotdd still be in 
heaven, and justice and mercy to stone certain 
extent on the earth, and duty still before him. 
The situation was not changed, but only the key- 
note of his thoughts was changed, and his mind had 
come back to itself. He rose up, though it was 
getting late, and rang the bell for Francis Ochter- 
Iony's favourite servant, and began to arrange about 
the removal of the Museum. He might not be 
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is easy to see that the mere presence of a large 
superinc,imbent mass will tend to convert the lower 
parts into ice when the iniiltration of surface water 
is taken into account, without the necessity of sup- 
posing a complete thaw of the snow and a separate 
freezing of the resulting water. The decorative 
parts which appear on the walls in the shape of 
curtains, and as pillars, and stalactites, and stalag- 
mites, are originally no doubt formed in the end of 
winter or in early spring, and are maintained by the 
low temperature which a cave half full of ice and 
snow must possess. Probably, indeed almost cer- 
tainly, additions are made to these portions of the 
ice by the congelation of some of the water which 
courses over them, or falls on to them from fissures 
in the roof and walls of the cave, at later periods of 
the spring and summer. It is worthy of special 
notice that in the course of a visit paid to two of 
the Jurane ice-caves in the middle of January of 
the present year, a small course of water was found 
to be running down the face of a rock where in 
summer is nothing but a solid sheet of ice ; and a 

certain pathway in the cave, which in the hot 
months is difficult by reason of a thick crust of ice, 
was bare rock. This appears to point to early 
spring as the time when the formation of the deco- 
rative parts of the ice commences. 
The temperatures in the three gladJres after we 
had been in them some little time were respectively 
as follows :--1"2 centigrade, 1"5, and 2"5, being 
higher than the register of the previous year, ob- 
served a few weeks earlier in the season. The 
misconduct of the aneroid renders the altitude ob- 
servations less trustworthy, but the heights of the 
three caves are probably from 4900 to 55{9 feet. 
With regard to the prismatic structure so very 
clearly marked, it seems possible that when large 
mses of ice are subjected for a length of time to 
the summer temperature of these caves, a degree or 
two degrees above freezing, the surface takes the 
opportunity afforded by the partially relaxed cou- 
dition of its molecules to assmne to a definitc extent 
the crystalline form which iu a more modified degree 
is natural to it. 
C. F. BROWE. 

IIARY MERRYWEATHER. 
BY TIIE AUTHOR OF "QUAKER PItILA.NTIIROPY." 

THE philanthropic labours of Miss Merryweather 
commenced several years prior to the date when the 
subject of nursing was brought prominently before 
the public by the doings of Miss lgightingale. 
Indeed, from an early age she seems to have de- 
voted her energies to the comfort, instruction, and 
elevation of those around her. For some time, 
however, she did not confine her exertions to any 
one definite object, but merely did w'hat good she 
couM, and wherever she found the opportunity. 
But one day, in the summer of 1847, a friend 
narrated to her the particulars of a f6te she had 
witnessed a short time before, which had been 
given to the'factory hands of some large silk works 
ituated near Halstead. Miss Merryweather was 
much interested in the recital, and asked many 
questions respecting the condition of the operatives 
employed. Her friend readily gave her a lucid de- 
scription of the extraordinary amount both of good 
and evil to be found among the silk workers, yet 
the good and the evil seemed balanced in such equal 
proportions, that it was difficult to say which pre- 
dominated. The proprietors of the factory, she 
stated, were by no means to blame, for more liberal 
or kind-hearted people it would be difficult to find. 
They had already done what had been suggested 
for the improvement of their operatives, especially 
the girls, and they were now seeking for some lady 
who could undertake to read and lecture to them 
daily, as the Ten Hours' Bill, which had lately come 
into operation, gave them far more leisure than they 
had hitherto enjoyed. 
The graphic description Miss Merryweather's 

friend had given her of the condition of the factory 
hands at Halstead greatly interested her. The more 
she thought over the subject, the more attractive 
did it grow, until at last she resolved to offer 
her services to Mr. Courtauld, the proprietor of the 
silk $'orks, in the capacity of reader and lecturer to 
the factory girls in his employ. She had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining an introduction to Mrs. Cour- 
tauld, the wife of the proprietor, and that bene- 
volent lady willingly accepted Miss Merrywethcr's 
offer. Having first spent some weeks at the Normal 
School in the Borough Road, to make herself fully 
acquainted with thc routine of the xvork on which 
shc was about to enter, she left London for Halstead, 
where she received a most cordial reception from 
Mr. and Mrs. Courtauld, who immediately accom- 
panied her to the scene of her future labours. 
The factory itself was a large brick building, very 
similar to others of the same description. It con- 
tained on the basement floor five hundred looms, 
which were worked by steam power, and each 
attended to by one woman. Above this were 
two stories, partly appropriated to the weaving of 
gauze -for crape, and par.ly to other processes con- 
nected with silk manufacture. At the time of 
her visit there were fully a thousand women and 
girls employed in the factory, besides the requisite 
number of men for performing the heavier portion 
of the $'ork. Miss Merryweather found the women 
in general clean and tidily dressed ; but in 
of the pains taken by the overseers to enforce 
cleanliness, many were very dirty and slovenly. 
Having entered on her duties, she soon deter- 
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there is nothing new. Earth's doubtings are van- 
quished, and earth's disappointments are vanquished, 
and earth's sins are vanquished, if death is van- 
quished for me ! Let us not be deceived about this. 
Let us not come to the brink of that river, and 
then find that we cannot cross it! Let us not 
plunge into that stream, and sink and drown there! 
If we would die happy, we must first be Italy. If 
we would be indeed holy, we must first be Christ's. 
Christ Himself, upon earth, condescended to walk 
by Faith. His victories were victories of Faith. 
He conquered Doubt by faith. Wholn did doubt 
ever assail as it assailed Him ? On the cross He 
cried aloud, "My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?" And, so far as Scripture tells, 
there was no lightening of that load, even to the 
last breath. And yet His words were, " Father, 
into Thy hands I commend nay spirit !" 
And Christ conquered Disappointment by faith. 
Vas it nothing to Him to find whole towns in His 
own Galilee closed against Him by unbelief? to 
be unable (as the holy record describes it) to do 
any mighty work, here, and there, in consequence 
of their unbelief ? to find Jerusalem, the holy city, 
locked and barred against its King by fetters of 
brass and iron upon the hearts and souls of its 
inmates ? to die and rise again for man's salvation, 
and see thus far but one hundred aud twenty souls 

plucked out of the national rejection by such toils, 
such self-denials, at last such sufferings ? And yet 
Faith triumphed. He saw by anticipation of the 
travail of HIS soul, and was strong to endure still 
He saw the unseen, and-He realized the invisible. 
:And Christ conquered Sin by Faith. What was 
His temptation but a victory of faith ? the resolute 
putting aside of a present gain--lot none gainsay it, 
a present good--for the sake of duty, for the sake 
of a missio, for the sake of Holy Scripture and of 
the will of God ? He conquered sin first in Himself, 
and then He conquered it also for His people. And 
in both cases alike by faith He conquered. 
And Christ conquered Death by Faith. "For 
the joy that was set before Him," writes the 
Apostle to the Hebrews, "He endured the Cross." 
He who offers to carry man through death, first 
tasted of it for every man. Faith was mighty in 
Him first of all and prevailed, and then being 
made perfect through sufferings He became the 
Author, to others also, of eternal salvation. 
Let us bring to Him our own sins to be blotted 
out, our own sins to be vanquished. Then, living 
or dying, we are the Lord's. Then in all things 
joy or sorrow, sickness or health, hope or fear, 
life or death--all must be well with us, for in all 
things we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us ! 
C. J. VAUGHAN. 

IOVEL ANTIQUITIES. 

I AD been reading with much interest some re- 
cent accounts of the proceedings of the Palestine 
Exploration Society, as well as about the learned 
labours of M. Deutsch on that curious Samaritan 
Epigraph (containing the Decalogue), which was 
found some years ago, stuck topsy-turvy in the 
minaret of a Turkish mosque. On the same even- 
ing I happened to glance (after an interval of many 
years) into that curious aicle in Michaelis' "Laws 
of Moses" (No. LXIX.), in which the author, in- 
dulging in what many would call a waking dream, 
(albeit he was by no means given to dreaming,) 
speculates on the probability of our one day find- 
ing "the great stones" inscribed -ith the Law, or 
portions of it, which Moses commanded the Israel- 
ites to set up on Mount Ebal, and which Joshua 
tells us were set up in obedience to that command. 
This chance medley of various, yet not uncon- 
nected reading, suggested to me a dream, in which 
the dream of Michaelis seemed to be fulfilled ; and 
which, as perhaps it may not be altogether destitute 
of instruction and entertainment, I will venture to 
confide to the reader. But a word or two first on 
the "waking dream" of Michaelis. Without enter- 
ing into the many controversies as to the precise 
meaning of those injunctions detailed in Deute- 
ronomy (ch. xxvii. 1--8), and without deciding 
whether it was the whole Law, or part of it, or the 
Decalogue only, that was to be inscribed upon 

" those great stones" (though Kenuicott and my 
dream both agree that it was the Decalogue only), 
suffice it to say that Michaelis supposes the letters 
to have been cut deep, and then covered, as com- 
manded, with a thick coating of lime; and that 
having been thus preserved, they may be hereafter 
discovered. The passage is so curious, that it may 
be worth while to cite it. 
"Let us only figure to ourselves," says. he, "what 
must have happened to these Memorials amidst the 
successive devastations of the country in which they 
were erected. The lime would gradually become 
irregularly covered with moss and earth ; and now, 
perhaps, the stones, by the soil increasing around 
and over them, may resemble a little mound; and 
were they accidentally disclosed to our view, and the 
lime cleared away, all that was inscribed on them 
3500 years ago would at once become visible. Pro- 
bably, however, this discovery (highly desirable 
though it would be both to literature and religion), 
being in the present state of things, and particularly 
of the Mosaic Law, now so long abrogated, not in- 
dipensably necessary,  re.served for ome futre ag 
of tire world. What Moses commanded, merely as 
an act of legislative prudence, and for the sake of his 
laws, as laws, God, who sent him, may have des- 
tined to answer likewise another purpose ; and may 
choose to bring those stones to light at a time when 
the laws of Moses are no longer of any authority in 
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the Keats family somewhat disappointed with her 
visit, which t a certain extent, however, was re- 
lieved by Fanny and her mother promising her they 
would pay her a visit next evening, and report pro- 
gress in a more satisfactory manner than they had 
done that day. 
At breakfast next morning Edgar Thornbury 
asked his sister when she intended entering on her 
duties as librarian. "Remember, Ruth," he said, 
laughing, "no one eats the bread of idleness in this 
house." 
"I am perfectly willing, Edgar," replied Ruth, 
"t begin the moment breakfast is over. But how 
am I to manage it ? I must have some book in which 
I can make a catalogue. Have you provided me 
with one ?" 
" I have, ma'am," was his answer ; "so you will 
have no excuse on that account. Moreover, I will 
tell Mary to take up a small table, and a pen and 
ink, and you can seat yourself beside the closet 
door and catalogue the books as she takes them 
out. Now, is there anything further you require ?" 
"l-othing whatever," said Ruth ; "I will begin 
my work this morniug." 
Ruth now summoned Mary, and all being in 
readiness, they commenced their labours. After 
the girl had taken the books from he closet, and 
dusted them, Ruth examined and entcred them in 
her catalogue, and then a footman, who was in at- 
tendance, took them down into the library. In 
this way, some hours passed agreeably enough, 
Mary exerting herself t please her mistress, in 
which she perfectly succeeded. Lunch being ready. 
Ruth quitted her post ; but so interested was she in 
her labours, that after a short rest she returned 
again, although her brother and his wife strongly 
cautioned her not to over-fatigue herself. She and 
Mary, however, continued their ccupation till it 
was nearly four o'clock, when the later drew forth 
from the closet a small book, which had formerly 
been very handsomely bound, but was now con- 
siderably worn. Mary had just opened it, when it 
caught Ruth's eye, and she immediately took it 
from the girl's hand, and without even waiting to 
have he thick dust brushed off it, she placed it in 
the pocket of her dress, merely remarking that it 
was her prayer-book when she was a girl. A shor 
time afterwards, pleading fatigue, she told Mary 
they would do no more that day, and she then re- 
tired to her own room, till the bell rung for dinner. 
During the meal, she appeared more abstrtl and 
thoughtful than usual, but not so much so as to 
excie any particular attention on the part of her 
brother and his wife. 
In the evening Mrs. Keats and her two daughters 
paid her their promised visit. They were exceed- 
ingly communicative, going with great minuteness 
into all the details they thought would amuse her. 
But it was Ruth's turn to be silent and absent. She 
certainly attempted to force her attention to their 
remarks, but with very little success, nor cotdd 
they fail to notice the very little effect their at- 

tempts to amuse her produced. Seeing the languid 
condition she was in, Mrs. Thornbury told her she 
feared she had over-fatigued herself during the 
day. Ruth admitted the possibility, and pleaded 
it as an excuse for retiring. After she had left the 
room, all remarked upon the change which had 
taken place in her appearance and manners, trusting 
at the same time it would pass off after a good 
night's rest. lext morning Ruth had somewha/ 
recovered, but the effect of the previous night's 
fatigue was still plainly visible on her. Her 
brother advised her not to occupy herself with the 
books that day, but Ruth, who had taken a great 
fancy for the work, begged that she might be 
allowed to continue it. At last, a compromise was 
entered into, Ruth promising that her labours 
should not last longer than an hour, and theu 
she would do nothing more for the remainder of 
the day. This being agreed to, she summoned 
Mary, and they commenced their occupation. 
Among the books they took from the closet, 
were some elementary educational works, of 
little value, which had been used by Ruth and 
her brother and sister in their school-days, and 
which she had not required when instructing her 
little nephews. Few and uninteresting as they 
were, she appeared to take far more interest i 
them thau in any which had yet passed through 
her hands. After Mary had dusted them, Ruth 
would not allow them to be taken down into the 
library with the others, but she placed them aside, 
saying she wotdd take charge of them herself. 
Her hour's labour over, she tok the school-books 
with her into her bed-room, where she remained tilt 
it was dinner-time. At table the abstraction she had 
shown the day before seemed rather to have in- 
creased than otherwise, but not to such an extent 
as to call forth any special remark from her brother 
or his wife. 
For three days afterwards, Ruth, assisted by 
Mary, continued the inventory of the books, 
setting aside as before the few school-books she 
met with, and taking them with her into her own 
room. All the others having been placed on the 
shelves and duly catalogued, the library arrange- 
ments were theu pronounced by Edgar Thornbury 
to be complete. 

CHAPTER XIX.--RUTH TERMINATES HER MISSION. 
IOVEMBER nOW set in somewhat coldly, and a 
great change took place in Ruth Thornbury's apo 
pearance and manner. Her flow of spirits had 
gradually fallen off, and her health had suffered in 
like proportion. She was now in a far more pre- 
carious condition than she had ever been; her 
brother and sister, with all their desire to take the 
most favourable view of her case, could not disguise 
from themselves that there was very little hope of 
her recovery. Her cough had very much increased, 
and it was only through the aid of narcotics that 
she could obtain a few hours' rest, It was with 
difficulty that she could move from one room to 
! 
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another without assistance. At the first appear- 
ance of the relapse, Dr. Wilson had advised that 
an attempt should be made to take her to the south 
of Europe, thinking that perhaps the change to a 
warmer climate might cheek the march of the 
disease. But Ruth would not agree to this pro- 
posal. Like many other consumptive patients, she 
was not willing to admit herself to be in the in- 
firm state of health she really was. She had set her 
heart on being present at her nephew's wedding, 
and nothing could make her swerve from her deter- 
mination. A change, however, had taken place in 
her ideas respecting it. She had gradually lost all 
interest in the preparations, which had hitherto 
had so much attraction for her ; the prospect of 
her nephew's future happiness now alone occupied 
her thoughts. 
Her spirits continued to droop, and at length, 
without the slightest apparent cause, she would 
burst into fits of weeping. She avoided meeting 
strangers who came to the house, and frequently 
remained alone in her room for hours together. 
Her brother and his wife did all in their power to 
amuse and cheer her, but without success. Finding 
their efforts unavailing, they inquired whether they 
could do anything to afford her pleasure or amuse- 
ment, or whether any alterations in their domestic 
arrangements could be made so as to be more agree- 
able to her. To this she replied that there was 
nothing she possilfly could wish for that was not 
already provided, and she expressed herself most 
grateful for the kindness and consideration shown 
her. She very much regretted that they should 
have noticed her depressed spirits, but she assured 
them that there was not the least rational cause 
for it, beyond her feeling some bodily weakness. 
So far from being unhappy, she told them it was 
scarcely possible for any human being to be in a 
happier frame of mind than she was. 
For some days after this conversation with her 
brother and his wife she appeared more cheerful, 
but it was evidently rather from a desire to please 
them than from any real improvement in her health ; 
and they easily saw, from her rapidly decreasing 
bodily strength, that she was practising on them au 
excusable deception. 
A week now onlyremaiued before the wedding was 
to take place, and Valter Morecombe took up his 
residence at the Red House Although Ruth had so 
dressed herself to receive him as to leave the effects of 
the disease as little visible as possible, and, by way 
of greater precaution, had seated herself in an easy- 
chair placed with its back to the window, so that 
the light might not show her face too clearly, her 
nephew was deeply grieved at the change he per. 
eeived had taken place in her. He had much diffi- 
culty in restraining the expression of sorrow on his 
countenance ; but Ruth quickly detected the real 
state of his feelings, and was not ungratified by it. 
She gave him her hand, and kissed him affection- 
ately. "You're a dear good boy," she said to him, 
for she still seemed to regard him in much the same 

light as when he was a child--" you're a dear good 
boy, and I understand you fully. Promise me faith- 
fully that you will not allow me to see any sorrow 
ou your face ; it is much better-looking without it. 
Remember that your wedding will be to me the 
climax of all the happy events of my life, and [ 
must neither see nor hear anything that may tend 
to depress me." Walter promised what she asked, 
although the dry hot hand he held in his, and the 
plainly perceptible throbbing of the veins in it, told 
him at the same time (unscientific as he was} that 
he had good cause for sorrow. 
That evening Mr. and Mrs. Keats and their 
daughters visited the family at the Red House, and 
except for the occasional anxious glances they cast 
on Ruth, who had insisted on sitting up to meet 
them, all went off very happily. Even luth, from 
the excitement she was now under, seemed in better 
health, and she took great interest in what was 
going on around her. With Fanny Keats she was 
especially pleased. The girl had sat beside her 
on a sofa, and had given her a lengthy account 
of the arrangements she had made iu dress and 
other matters. But the interest she now felt was 
solely in the happiness shown by the young girl, 
who under such favourable auspices was about to 
commence the most hazardous portion of the 
journey of life. The party separated at a some- 
what early hour on Ruth's account, who, in spite of 
all their entreaties, could not be induced to leave 
thcmo 
Next day she suffered severely from fatigue. 
Dr. Wilson called to see her in the morning, and 
found her so weak and langtid that he advised her 
to remain in her room the whole of the day. 
"I am afraid," he continued, "I must also put 
a prohibition on you which will grieve you very 
sadly." 
"Vhat may that be ?" said Ruth, smiling. 
"Simply that you do not leave the house the day 
of the wedding, for the fatigue it would occasion 
you might be far too great for you to bear." 
"Then, docter--I shall certainly disobey you. 
For particular reasons, known only to myself, I 
wish to be present at the wedding, and nothing less 
than positive incapability of moving shall prevent 
me." 
"I am sorry for it," said the doctor. "I did 
not expect to find you so obstinate." 
"But why should you be sorry," said Ruth, 
"when you know how much pleasure it will afford 
me ?" 
" Pos.sibly," the doctor replied, smiling, "for a 
selfish reason : I shall be so anxious about you that 
I shall lose one half the pleasure I have promised 
myself at the wedding." 
"Come, doctor," said Ruth, "be a little reasonable. 
I know you are a good kind soul, and you must 
help me if you can. In return I will meet your 
views half way. Give me only sufficient strength 
to be present in the church during the ceremony, 
and I promise you I will return home immediately 
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